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ete Break With P 








New York—Stan Kenton looks 
on his new concert tour venture as 
- a complete break with his —_ 
His bri he says, have all n 
burned. “Everything that’s been 
done in jazz in the last 40 years 
is finished,” he told the Beat. ““Mu- 
sicians have been playing the same 
things over and over again, some- 
times dressing them up a little to 
try to make them sound a little 
different. I guess we went further | 
out on that limb than anyone, bat | 
basically it was still the same old 


thing. ; 

“People have to have something | 
fresh given to them now. Why | 
should they have to choose between | 





- 
o” 


listening to some old Mozart or| | 


having their ears blown off at Bop 
City? I think the answer is some- 
thing 


between the old legitimate | | | 


music and popular music. | % 


Not Just Pops 
“Modern legitimate music can be | 
enhanced if it’s played by good 
jazzmen, but we have to get people 
to understand what modern music 
is—that it’s not just Epp music.” 
Stan cites City of Glass as typ- 
ical of the musical expression he’s 
going to concentrate on now. How- 
ever, he won’t use City on this 
year’s tour because, he says, it’s 
too long. This year’s concert will 
run about an hour and 50 minutes, 
including intermission, allowing for 
20 short pieces, no long numbers. 
Although his program will con- 
tain nothing he has done before at 
concerts, some standards in new 
arrangements will be included. Be- 
cause he has a horror that people 
will think he has gone longhair, 
Stan plans to have some notes in| 
the program explaining his musi- | 
cal stand, which he will amplify | 
_ a short talk from the plat- | 
orm. 





New Staff 
To provide his new music, he | 
has lined up a brilliant array of 


(Medulate to Page 3) 


Los Angeles—You might guess 
the title of Artie Wayne’s new 
Superb record by the garb of 
Gloria Rhoades, pictured with 
Wayne above. Gloria was hired 
to ballyhoo the disc, Black Lace, 
among L.A. disc jockeys, and 
possibly to tour the country 
plugging Lace. 
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their usual bad press here in 
different twist than usual. The 


December, but with a slightly 


raking over the coals was done 


by Robert Sylvester in the 2,000,000 circulation Daily News. 


a 





One of the different features of 
Sylvester’s job was that he is a 
knowledgeable gent jazzwise and, 
because of this, his generalities 
contained more than one grain of 
|unpleasant truth, 

nother different feature was 
|that, within two weeks of the ap- 
| pearance of his piece, a pair of top 
| jazz names proceeded to document 
{some of his charges. 


Most Jazz Bad 


Fracas started when Sylvester, 
reviewing the Lionel Hampton- 
| George Shearing show at Bop City, 
}mentioned in an aside that “most 
| jazz is bad, for a fact, and most 
|jazz musicians are irresponsible 
|bums who can only be good when 
|it doesn’t matter.” It should be 
added that this statement had no 
‘Shearing. to either or 


This brought a letter of objec- 








Dailey Tells Why He Hired 
Unknown Roy Stevens Ork 


By AMY LEE 


New York — Why did Frank Dailey, mastermind of the 
Meadowbrook, decide to springboard into 1950 with Roy 
Stevens, an uriknown leader with a new band? “I liked his 


appearance, I liked his work, I 
ee And I liked the way he® 
thought about a band,” Dailey told 
Down Beat. 

“Also, because of the fact he is| 
unknown I felt he had a better) 
chance than those ‘names’ who} 
have had opportunities and have 
not taken advantage of them. 

“The public trend today? er 
want to dance,” the Meadowbroo 
owner and former bandleader stat- 
ed emphatically. “This trend has 
been visible for about two years, 
but I don’t think the booking 
offices have noticed it. We have 
done better with local bands — 
Eddie Farley, for example — than 
we have with the over-arranged 
bands.” 

So Vocalists Rose 

Observing that in the last few 
years there has been, on the part | 
of bands, no regard for the pub- | 
lie, no continuity of youth, Dailey | 
pointed to the consequent ascend- | 


Buddy Rich Inks 
Pact With TD 


New York—Buddy Rich, the 
bouncing drummer who has, in 
the last few years, led his own 
bond, done a single, played with 
JATP, with Les Brown, ad in- 
finitum, has signed a year’s con- 
tract to play with Tommy Dor- 
sey. Dorsey’s was the band from 
which Buddy jumped to fame 
several years ago. He replaces 
Louis Bellson, who left the Dor- 
sey bunch along with Charlie 
Shavers to form a combo, cur- 

rently at Chicago’s Blue Note. | 

















t 





| date. 


liked 


his singing and trumpet- 





ancy of vocalists. “The Sinatras, 
the Comos, the Laines have given 
the people what they wanted.” 
The present trend indicates a 
need for what Dailey called “good 
dance music with sound.” He said, 


“People want to hear a sound they 


like and can respond to, something 
that won’t drive them from the 
room—not ninths and llths and 
13ths all the time.” 

He likened public selection of 


|music to their purchase of food 


“People are not going out and 
buying unknown things. They 
buy the flour and bread and pota- 
toes they know about, and brands 
they know. Good sensible things. 
And they’ll buy good new prod- 
ucts. But they won’t buy bad 
substitutes.” 


Bop for Concerts 


Questioned as to how bop affect- 
ed the public. purchase of dance 
music, Dailey said, “Bop has its 
place, but as a concert proposition. 
It’s like swing on 52nd St. in the 
old days. People went there to lis- 
ten to it, and it stayed there. The 
same applies to bop. It should stay 
where it belongs. 

“Bop bands make a record or 
two of some pop-tunes, then they 
don’t play those pop tunes on a 
nstead they use the money 
they made off those pop tune rec- 


jords to promote their own style 


on jobs, and therefore take money 
from the dance bands.” 

As one step toward revival of the 
dance band business, leaders should 
assess properly their sources of 
advice, in Dailey’s opinion. “Lead- 
ers should seek and take advice 
from some of the proven bookers 

(Modulate to Page 13) 





Lawrence Tenor 
Hurt In Crash 


New York — Tenor man Andy 
Pino, who was scheduled to replace’ 
Bruno Rondinelli in Elliot Law- 
rence’s band in mid-December, had 
to stpone taking over Rondi- 
nelli’s chair when he was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident 
a couple of days before he was to 
have joined Lawrence. A car which 
he was driving turned over in 
Philadelphia and Pino was taken 
to St. Joseph’s hospital with two 
broken ribs. 


|tion from Charlie Iucci, secretary 
of Local 802. 

“We have tried for many years 
to show that we are responsible 
persons,” wrote Iucci, “that musi- 


cians are no different than other | 


persons and it is sad that, at this 
stage of the game, we must still 
write letters to the papers.” 


Calls It Unfair 


| Tucci estimated that, of the 
'30,000 professional musicians in 
802, at least 15,000 are jazz musi- 
cians. He felt it was highly unfair 
to put a single and harmful label 
on a - ony as large as this and as 
vari in character, personality, 
ability, and training. 

“What do jazz musicians do that 
makes them a, diferent. Pn nd 
groups in popu 7” Tucci 
a Sylvester. nOF what aber- 
rations are they guilty? What sins 


must they Se. 

Sylvester tted that his orig- 
inal statement should have been 
amended to read “most good jazz 
musicians are bums.” From there, 
he went on to take up the ques- 
tions raised by Iucci. 

Make Selves Different 

“Jazz musicians are different 
from everybody else because the 
eer Caged make themselves dif- 

arent,” wrote Sylvester. “They 





~|believe they are a race apart and 


never lose an opportunity to prove 
it... . This writer must know at 
least 150 professional jazz musi- 
cians, and the majority of these are 
illiterate, irresponsible, and so mu- 
sically uneducated that they could 
never actually pass the qualifica- 
tion test which 1 802 theoreti- 
cally imposes on applicants. 

“Yet of all such jazz artists per- 
sonally known to the writer, he 
cannot recall one who ever tried 
study, rehearsal, work, or any- 
thing else which might improve his 
ability.” 

Of what aberrations are they 
guilty? 

“Offhand, the answer is virtual- 
(Modulate to Page 2) 











Hollywood—Trumpeter Jimmy 


ner, James Bonebrake, and Gait 











| Trumpets Jazz Up This 


Zito and Ceece Shipman, a San 


Francisco model, were married Dec. 3 at the First Baptist church 
here. They were serenaded by trumpeters Howard King, Friday Light- 


Preddy, who played the wedding 


march in swingtime. Zito’s marriage to actress, and former band 
singer, June Haver, ended in divorce last March. The Zito band 
completes a string of one-niters in mid-January in San Antonio, Texas. 


C—_—__——_——_ 


Charges Against Jazzmen 
‘Bear Unpleasant Truths 


By JOHN S. WILSON 


New York—Jazz and jazz musicians got a double dose of 


James Denies 
He'll Quit Biz 


Hollywood — Will Harry James 
be the next major name band front 
to make headlines by dropping out 
of the dance business? 

“No!” says Harry, “I am not 
permanently disbanding,” in an- 
swer to reports that spread rap- 
idly as it became known that all of 
his bandsmen had been put on no- 
tice two weeks before they closed 
at the Palladium (Dec. 25). 

James said that while the band 
would not start to work immedi- 
ately on his movie job at 20th-Fox 
(Harry was to report Dec. 31) it 
would be called in for pre-record- 
ing work shortly and that the crew 
would be occupied at the studio off 
and on for the better part of two 
months. “After that,” he said, “We 
start east.” 

It was rumored that James had 
turned down all future dance dates 
offered by MCA. From MCA: “We 
know absolutely nothing about it.” 








Nat, Gastel Plan 
King Cole Room 


Hollywood — Nat Cole and his 
personal manager, Carlos Gastel, 
are taking over a portion of 
Lucy’s, Melrose avenue spot popu- 
lar with press sy for parties 
and banquets, and transforming it 
into the King Cole room for the 
period of Feb. 8 to Feb. 26. Lucy’s 
never before has used music or en- 
tertainment of-any kind. 

Setup, similar to that by which 
Gastel presented the unit in the 
King Cole room of the now dark 
Trocadero, is figured to be the only 
method by which Gastel can get 
the right kind of money for the 
Cole quartet here. 





Carmichael Composes 


|\Indiana Tone Poem 


New York — Hoagy Carmichael 
went back home to Indiana in De- 
cember to hear the first perform- 
ance of a tone poem he has writ- 
ten, Brown County Autumn. Preem 
was given in the Murst theater, 
Indianapolis, by Fabien Sevitsky 
and the Indianapolis symphony. 
Hoagy says his composition is. 
based on paintings of the Indiana 
county by John Steele. 





Kaye, Singers 
On The Cover 


Sammy Kaye and vocalist 
Tony Alamo, on the cover of 
this issue, give songstress Laura 
Leslie her club soda straight to 
dramatize New York’s water 
shortage. Sammy, his two sing- 
ers, and his band recently closed 
at the Harding theater in Chi- 
cago, play the Paramount in To- 
ledo, Jan. 19 to 22; the Circle 
in Indianapolis, Jan. 26 to Feb. 
1, and the Riverside in Milwan- 
kee, Feb. 3 to 9. 
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By GEORGE HOEFER 
Chicago—The Vendome theater is being torn down, and 
another vestige of the early s of jazz on Chicago’s south 
side will soon be gone forever. IHinois Institute of Tech- 
nology is finishing the job so ably begun by the advent of 
talking pictures in the late °20s.¢ - 





the demolishing process 
couple of cabarets, making it the 
center of the near south side’s 
seof of an | Great White Way. anes a. 
i ane ae ; iams’ music store was four doors 
——s at Sar ee os ag |from the Vendome. It wasn’t far 
Satchmo Armstrong first |to 35th & Calumet, the “hot cor- 
the rewards of universal |ner,” or to Dreamland, and Louis 
acclaim. His solo spot on the run-|Armstrong doubled to both of 
way-type stage above the orches- | these night spots during the year 
tra pit became the high spot of an |he played afternoons and evenings 
evening at the Vendome. It was/@t the Vendome. 
here that he became self-conscious | Lost Business 


too unbearably 
th wall collapsed of its own voli- 
in December and 
smash 





you 


Chicago Jazz Landmar 


‘Vstreet between Sist and 32nd|/ 
slow, the | Streets had four theaters and a/|/ 


See 


k Being Razed 

















about his “little ol’ cornet” and B . . 
: y 1927 the population had sud- 
a a and more | geniy shifted further south along 
my Crumpet. | South Park way. The Metropolitan 
Started Showmanship |theater opened at 47th & South | 

It was at the Vendome that/| Park way, and gradually took over | 
Louis began to develop his world the Vendome’s trade. The Vendome | 
famous showmanship and singing continued in operation under new 
career. And Erskine Tate, the/Ownership until 1931, when Tate 
Vendome’s orchestra leader, recalls|and his musicians moved to the 
Louis in female attire doing a com- een and the Vendome was 
edy act with another musician. closed. 

The lines would form up State| A last attempt to keep the Ven- 
street and around the corner on|dome going was made in 1933 for | 
Zist to enter the theater at show | four months. Even with Tate back | 
time. The transition from Erskine |in the pit the try was unsuccess- 
Tate’s Little Symphony playing|ful. The building was abandoned | 
the overture before the movie to for a decade, then the Illinois In- | 
Erskine Tate’s Jazz Syncopators | stitute took it over in 1945 through 
beating it out with Louis during | tax. foreclosures. They have been 
the show was exciting enough to|/USINng the structure as a ware- 
set the patrons to stomping their | house, but now need the land for 
feet and whistling along with the | Use as a part of their campus ex- 






































































nd. . 

The building that housed the|campus eventually will encompass 
Vendome and its big red and green | the entire section between 31st and 
sign was constructed at- 3145 §. | 35th, from Michigan avenue to the 
State street back in 1887 at a cost|tracks, where jazz first got its| 
of $175,000. It was used as a dance | Start in Chicago. 


hall and social center until fire} 
ing Gets Hot 








gutted the structure. 







the ; 
for use as ‘Cast Albums 
‘ ae . New ri—Didding among ree 
in and Tate's five- |ord-companies for rights to record 
piece cast albums of Broadway 


unit in the 
Prom 1919 to 1927, Tate’s group |shows has become so hot that you 
grew from a quintet to a 15-piece | have to put up option money to get 
orchestra. Many great jazz names /in now. Decca records took an op- 
were in and out of the organiza- | tion, estimated at around $3,000 or 





Teddy Weatherford, Earl 
—— Carrington, 
im 


Hines, | Li'l Darlin’ before it opened in 


Bob Schoffner, Ruben | 
eaves, and Jabbo Smith, trum-|for the show were written by 
pets; Buster Bailey, Omer Simeon,|Johnny Mercer, one of the found- 
and Darnell Howard, clarinets;|ers of Capitol records and still a 
Jimmy Bertrand, and Wallace/stockholder. Despite this, Decca 
Bishop, drums; Eddie South, vio-| beat Capitol out for the original 
lin, and the great Stomp Evans, /|cast album. 
the legendary saxophonist. | Victor has gone even further 

For three years the late Fats | than the option stage. Company 
Waller was the featured organist.| recently signed a deal with com- 
Among the various solo songsters|poser Kurt Weill (Lost in the 
on the show were Cab Calloway} Stars, Love Life) to record his 
and his sister Blanche. next show. But it hasn’t even been 

At one time the block of State | written yet. 











Connie And Van Between Takes 
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Hollywood—Connie Haines, who gets cuter each time we see her, 
shares the vocal spots with Mel Torme in the forthcoming MGM 
musical The Duchess of Idaho, and here rests on the arm of Van 


Johnson’s chair between shots at the studio. Johnson plays the role 
of a band leader in the picture. 





pansion program. Illinois Tech’s |} 





tion. Besides Louis, they were | $4,000, on the musical show Texas | @ 


and Cass/New York. Firm subsequently ex- | y 
m, pianists; Freddie Kep-/ercised the option. if 
Switch on this deal is that lyrics | | 








Capsule 
Comments 


MARY WOOD TRIO 
Hickory House, NYC 


New York—The general conno- 
tation of the word “versatile” has 
come to be none too complimentary 
these days, is widely accepted as 
meaning “he does a lot of things 
fairly well but nothing particular- 
y good.” So it might be misleading 
to call the Mary Wood trio versa- 
tile. But they are versatile, mean- 
ing they do a lot of things, and 
they are » meaning they do 
them well. Trio is made up of 
Mary Wood, bass and violin; Tony 





Mary Wood 
Mellis, = itar and violin, and 
Freddie Parreiss, piano and organ. 


Every Combination 

They use their various instru- 
ments in almost every conceivable 
combination: piano, guitar, and 
bass; two violins and organ; two 
violins and piano; piano, fiddle, 
and bass. Their repertoire ranges 
from classics to sy czardas to 
rhumbas to ballads to swing num- 
bers and bop, both head bop and 
bop written Shearing style. 

In all this miscellany of idioms 
and instrumentation they show 
taste, intelligence, ideas, and tal- 
ent. From a commercial int of 
view, their booking possibilities are 
almost limitless, since they can 
provide practically any type of 
music. And given an opportunity, 
as at the Hickory House, to roam 
through all their various facets, 
they are able to provide interest- 
spurring contrasts and varieties 
such as few other, if any, three 
man groups are capable of. 

Standout 


Standout member of the group 


is Mellis, who not.only plays very 
superior guitar but operates a jazz 
fiddle which is really palatable. 
However, he deesn’t subordinate 
the other two members of the trio, 
since the general impression is one 
of constant teamwork. 


This is one of the really inter- 
esting small groups around today. 
The Hickory House is a little too 


barnlike for the ponaminents 
gentle and frequently subtle stu 

that they put out, but in an inti- 
mate room they should be sligitly 
sensational. —wil 


Airs Charges 
Against Jazz 


(Jumped from Page 1) 

ly all aberrations. . . . They can 
get themselves and everybody con- 
nected with them in more trouble 
than seems inhumanly possible.” 

What sins must they pay for? 

Stay in Gutter 

“The major sin is that they have 

stubbornly kept jazz in the gutter 





when, as a true American musical 
|art form, it could and should have 
la respectable place in theatrical 
jarts. Jazz musicians have grown 
jup in a false school which teaches 
|that being a drunk, smoking weed, 
falling down on the job, letting 
down the customer, failing the 
public, fighting the employer, and 
showing loud and persistent con- 
tempt for everything and every- 
body who is outside the tight little 
family of accepted jazzmen is 
funry vi typival-u: all a part-—of 
the business of being a true jazz 
artist.” 

At least part of these latter 
charges were well illustrated by 
two veteran jazz musicians within 
a couple of weeks of the appear- 
ance of Sylvester’s article. Each of 
them oe at the opening 
night of their engagements at local 
night clubs so drunk they could 
only fumble their way through a 
performance. 

No Newcomers 


These were no nervous newcom- 
| ers who might have been upset at 
|facing a New York audience. Nor 
were they youngsters who might 
think it smart to get boiled. They 
have been well-known names for 
years who had reputations to up- 
hold and who knew their respon- 
sibilities. 


on would hardly have been accept- 


Sarah, Billy To 
Record 4 Duets 


New York—Unusual set of fou 
duets by Sarah Vaughan and Bill 
Eckstine has set for waxin:: 
by MGM records. Odd aspect i 
that Sarah is under contract t 
Columbia records but the finishe 
platters wil be entirely MG) 
aw. Eckstine is a regula 

GM waxer. 

Situation is the result of a com 
mitment Sarah made to her for 
mer label, Musicraft, in order to 

t out of her contract with tha 

rm and go with Columbia. Unde 
terms of this agreement, she wa 
to do four sides at some futur 
time for Musicraft at her own an: 
Columbia’s expense. When MGA 
took over the Musicraft catalo; 
several months ago, they also in 
herited this commitment. 

Decision by MGM to pair he 
with Eckstine was based on thei 
close association throughout thei 
careers (they sang together wit! 
Earl Hines’ band and Sarah wa 
vocalist in Billy’s wane and be 
cause of their relatively simila 
singing styles. 








offenders was featured in a shov 
along with a vast array of othe 
talent. In his case, his principe 
victim was himself, since the aud 
ence had plenty of other folks t 
entertain them. The other misguic 
ed character, however, was nc 
only the headliner in his show, bu 
a pianist who for years has bees 
considered one of the very top me 
in the field. In his case, he cheate 
the customers and the club’s ope) 
ators in addition to himself. 

This pianist, it is reported, i 
disturbed by the rise to stardom i 
the last couple of years of sever 
younger pianists who are challeng 
ing him for room in the spotligl 
which he had held pretty much t 
himself for many years. If this } 
the way he meets their chall 
it is obvious that he is heading fc 
nothing but oblivion. 

One Stack Anewer 


One of the stock answers to suc 
general charges as Sylvester mac 
is that he is basing his attack o 
the antics of a few impressionab] 
kids who have barely gotten thei 
feet into the profession; that eve 
these wild kids—if they stay i: 
the field—will learn with exper 
ence that they have to be respo! 
sible. 

But when veteran performe: 
who have built names and follov 
ings and are consequently ver) 
much in the public eye, who a 
still in the prime of their creati\ 
abilities—when these men becon 
the sore thumbs, it might be we!! 
for all jazzmen to take serior 
stock of the ugly truths fro 
which Sylvester has built his gen 





Yet the performances they put | 


| 
| 
| 


eralizations. 





Down Beat covers music nev 


able from amateurs. One of the! from coast to coast. 








feathered com 
alto against a backgro 


bass, and Buddy Rich, dru 





und score arrang' 
Carroll, and played by both jazz and symphony musicians. Backing 
the Bird were Frank Miller, first cellist of the NBC symphony; Bron 
islaw Gimple, concert violinist; Max 
master of the NBC symphony; Milton Lomask, violinist and former 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh symphony; Frank Brieff, violist 
Mitchell Miller, oboe and English horn; Myor Rosen, harpist formerly 
with the Minneapolis symphony; Stan Freeman, piano; Ray Brown 
ms. Shown above are Rich, Brown, Parker 
Miller, Hollander, and Lomask. “On these sides,” Granz says, “Parke: 


The Bird Takes Flight With Strings | 





New York—Norman Granz recorded the Yardbird with some fine. 
triots recently, cutting six standards with Parker’: 


ed and conducted by Jimmy 


nder, violinist and concert- 


broadens an area of music in which he pioneered.” 
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Stan Kenton 
Ready To Go 


(Jumped from Page One) 
arrangers: Johnny Richards, Neal 
Hefti, Bob Graettinger, Manny Al- 
bam, Frank Marx, and Bill Russo, 


in addition to his old standby, Pete | 


Rugolo, and Kenton himself. 

“T chose guys whom I respect 
and who know what I can do,” he 
explained. “I told them they have 
complete freedom in whatever they 
write, but that I expected integri- 
ty. All I said to them was, ‘What 
would you write if you had the 
chance to create the greatest thing 
you knew how?’” 

The fact that most of his pres- 
ent arranging staff has never 
worked with Kenton before appar- 
ently has proved no handicap. 

“You’d surprised how much 
the same we are when everybody 
gets honest,” Stan remarked. 


Have Been Selfish 


“This is not just Stan Kenton 
and his orchestra any more,” he 
went on. “In the past, Pete Rugolo 
and I have been pretty selfish. We 
took a few pieces from others, but 
we did most of the work ourselves. 
Now I want Paes to be part 
-of the thing. I hope that this will 
be a new musical movement, some- 
thing that will express the Amer- 
ican people. We need contributions 
from every source. After this first 
season, I want to be able to fea- 
ture stuff by young unknowns. 

“You know,” he said, “the music 
created in this field can make Stra- 
vinsky and those boys sound awful 
feeble.”’ 

Stan’s concert tour for this year 
‘which opens Feb. 9 in Seattle, will 

called Innovations in Modern 
‘Music of 1950. In succeeding years 
the title will be changed appropri- 
ately. 
On Same Grounds 


“IT know the title’s corny,” Stan 
said, “but we have to meet people 
‘on their own grounds. They like 
the Ice Follies of 1950 and the 
Hayseratchers of 1950, so we're 
‘doing the same thing.” 

Eventually he plans to start his 
tours in October of each year 
rather than February, but he'll get 
‘around to that gradually, moving 
the starting date back one month 
‘each year until he reaches October. 
_ Despite the present relatively 
limp market for jazz names in the 
concert field, Stan is not too con- 
cerned about the financial success 
of this first tour. 

“If it’s a financial flop, we'll 
keep on going,” he said. “The 
money always seems to turn up 
somewhere. The only thing that 
‘would stop us is if it’s not a suc- 
cess musically.” 


To Open School 


When this season’s tour is over, 
Stan plans to open a music school 
in Hollywood. 

“The kids today are not getting 
to study the music they want to 
study,” he explained. “y want to 
set up a oo where they can 
study with capable, professional 
musicians. I hope to use some of 
my sidemen as teachers so that 
they'll have some steady income 





irdland Appli 








| 








| 
Philly's First | 


|tionary event took place was Bird- 
cellar which almost 
Pp ast September but didn’t, 
| and which had a brief career as a 
bophouse a year ago when it was 
called the Clique. 
| Show is called A Journey through 
| Jazz, and it turned out to be just 
\that. With Bill Williams, an un- 
'frocked disc jockey, doing the com- 
|mentary, it covered the Dixie of 
the ’20s, the swing of the ’30s, the 
|bop of the ’40s, and the ultracool, 
|or whatever it’s going to be called, 
|of the 50s. 


| » The Real Kick 


So far, so good. It’s a nice idea 
and anybody can get up and talk 
about the history of jazz. But the 
real kick to the presentation is the 
fact that when the samples of each 
type of music are offered, the guys 
clizing the samples are the king- 
pins, or damned close to it, of their 
period. 

Program runs_ chronologically 
and kicks off with Dixie dished 
up by Max Kaminsky’s combo, re- 
cently of the McAlpin hotel. Max 
was using George Wettling on 
drums; Sol Yaged, clarinet; Munn 
Ware, trombone; Dick Hyman, pi- 
ano, and Irving Lang, bass. Max’s 
crew has developed into a pleas- 
antly slambang outfit whose lively 
two-beat gets the show off to a 
fast start. 

Of the front line trio, Munn 
Ware’s rough and sturdy trombone 
is easily the standout. On opening 
night, Max seemed a little over- 
anxious, as though, by gad, he was 
going to show what was presumed 
to be a predominantly bop weaned 
crowd that Dixie can hold its head 
up in any company. 


Plays Anything Well 


For Dick Hyman, a whole couple 
of paragraphs, yet. This young 
pianist is one of the most versa- 
tile musicians around today. In an 
era of specialists, he has shown 
in the last six months that he can 
play anything and play it well. A 
couple;of months ago he was with 

Norvo’s modern-styled group 
at Bop City. Before that, he was 
with Tony Scott at Cafe Society, 
where he played rhumbas, societ 
piano, some Shearingesque stuff, 
and the keyboard parts of a weird 


Philadelphia — First gal disc 
jockey in Philadelphia is pretty 
Kay Wylie, who topped a field 
of 1,300 applicants who replied 
to newspaper advertisements by 
station KYW for a feminine 
spinner. Ex-actress and model, 

ay is on the air for an hour 
each night, starting at midnight. 








while we’re not working and 
they'll be in a place where they 
get a lot of outside work. Eventu- 
ally we'll expand the schools to 
New York and Chicago.” 

More Study 


In addition to supervising the 
school during his nine-month lay- 
off, Stan intends to start studying 
again. He has eyes for guests shots 
with symphonies at some indefinite 
time in the future. 

Instrumentation of the Kenton 
concert band will be 10 violins, 
three violas, three cellos, two 
French horns, tuba, string bass, 
five reeds, five trumpets, five trom- 
bones, piano, guitar, drums, and 
conga. 

Kenton’s “workshop concert” 
(Down Beat, Jan. 11), the by-invi- 
tation-only affair in which he will 
unveil his new group, has been 
scheduled for L. A.’s Shrine audi- 
torium Feb. 1. 

Incomplete Personnel 

Formation of the group was in 
charge of Dave Klein. Names fair- 
ly certain to be found in the lineu 
include: ng aaa | Child- 
ers, Chico Alvarez, and Maynard 
Ferguson (two chairs were still 
open); trombones—Milt Bernhart, 

ai Winding, Bart Varsalona, 
Harry Betts, and Bill Russo; saxes 
—Bob Cooper and Bob Gioga 
(three open). 

Eddie Safranski will be back on 
bass. Laurindo Almeida will hold 
the guitar spot. 








New York—Really high (20,000 feet over New York’s rooftops), 


| | Manone Band Gets Really High 


||| they first got together at the Three 


Wingy Manone and his band made the flight to help promote the sale 
of Christmas Seals. They were broadcasting on the Flight of Stars 
program during the plane trip. Guy at left holding mike is Steve 
Ellis, whose WMCA program, Giant’s Jottings, helped sponsor the 
flight. Rex Barney, Brooklyn Dodgers’ picher, is at the far right. 
Trombonist is Sandy Williams, drummer is Arthur Trappier, and 
guitarist is Al Casey. Manone and confreres were working at Jimmy 


Ryan’s. 
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By JOHN S. WILSON 
New York—Unusual thing happened here in December. A 
little imagination was applied to the presentation of jazz in a 
m and, wonder of wonders, it resulted in not only 
good entertainment but good music. Spot where this revolu- 
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be descri as tonyscopsieland. 
At Birdland, he was turning out 
Dixie and blues. Hyman’s prineipal 
drawback is that his personality at 
the piano is a complete and total 
zero, the ultimate in deadpan. This 
is reflected to a certain extent in 
his playing, which is cool and effi- 
cient, rarely warm. With a little 
less of the businessman at work 


ping him. 
ext stop on the journey is 
swing and, with appropriate re- 
marks from interlocutor Williams 
about the emergence of Benny 
Goodman and Count Basie, on 
comes Lester Young, than whom 
could be swingier. Lester proceeds 
to ye a good cross-section of him- 
self, with some basic Basie blow- 


fill in the intervals. It’s a good, 
representative performance. 


Then to Bop 


From swing, the music moves on 
to bop, with Charlie Parker’s com- 

to show how it’s done. This is 
a group which the Bird has kept 
together for several months, due 
to an unwonted rash of jobs, and 
their continuity of effort is begin- 
ning to show good results. en 


Deuces several months ago, they 
sounded pretty much like the rest 
of the local pickup bop combos, 
t they were mak- 
ing fairly monotonous and unin- 
spiring sounds. 

By the time they reached Bird- 
land, they had being a col- 
lection of individuals, were work- 


musical mixture which can best | 


attitude, there would be no stop-| 


total display gave bop a much bet- 
ter showcasing than it has been 
accustomed to. Rest of the combo 
is Al Haig, piano; Tommy Potter, 


es Imagination To Jazz 





Maybe We Could 
Just Forget The 
Whole Business 


New York—Litigation tying up 
some of Norman Granz’ early Jazz 
at the Philharmonic albums got a 





bass, and Roy Haynes, drums. 


* Tristano Great Surprise 

For the music of the ’50s, the 
representative is Lennie Tristano’s 
sextet, and it was this group which 
pulled off the greatest surprise of 
the evening. In previous New York 
appearances, Lennie’s group has 
not been particularly successful 
audience-wise in the sense that, no 
matter how great their ideas and 
execution may have been, most of 
the things they played have been 
too far gone to hit the average 
listener’s ear with any appreciative 
| comprehension. 

But now, with apparently only 
one slight change, there is a vast 
| difference in the receptability of 
ithe sounds they put out. The 
change is in Jeff Morton’s drum- 
ming. 

He is now using a steady, flow- 
ing beat, similar to the backing 
which Denzil Best used to give 
George Shearing. With this as a 
background, the very gentle wisp- 
like meanderings of Warne Marsh 
on tenor and Lee Konitz on alto, 
which frequently used to give the 
impression of just wandering off 
into space, now hold together and 





Morton’s beat to praetically any 
| place Tristano wants to take him. 


Can Feel Happy 
| If Lennie, who has taken a 
|rather adamant attitude in the 
|past about compromising with his 
audiences, feels that this is a com- 
| promise, he can at least feel happy 
;in knowing that he gave in a very 
jlittle and his audiences gained a 
|lot. Which, of course, means that 
|in the end Lennie will gain a lot. 

At Birdland, Lennie is using Joe 
Shulman on bass in place of Arn- 
old Fishkin. Rest of the combo is 
as usual: Marsh, Konitz, Billy 
|Bauer on guitar, and Morton on 
| drums. 

In addition to all this, Birdland 
jalso has solo spots for Hot Lips 
| Bage, Harry Belafonte, and Stan 

etz. 


Jazz History Made 
Opening night saw some jazz his- 
|tory made when Charlie Parker, 
|Max Kaminsky, Lester Young, Lips 
| Page, and Lennie Tristano got to- 
| gether to have their pictures taken 
jon the stand. The photographer 
|asked them to play something and, 
|after a few fumbling starts, they 
jall began to blow together. “he 
{result was some of the most fan- 


the listener is carried along on} 


little tighter in December when a 
|suit was tossed at Granz and Mer- 
cury records by the American Rec- 
lord Co., Pioneer Records, Inc., and 
|the Essex Record Co. Suit asks 
$20,000 damages and temporary 
|and permanent injunctions. 

JATP albums involved are vol- 
jumes 2, 3, 4, and 5. Suit claims 
ithat Granz sald the masters to 
Moe Asch in February, 1946, and 
jthat Asch’s interest has been 
|transferred to the suing compa- 
| nies. Granz says that his deal with 
| Asch was on a royalty basis and 
|that Asch could not transfer his 
interest. 

Granz has replied to the suit 
with a countersuit in which he 
seeks to recover the masters which 
are in the possession of the suing 
companies and to enjoin them from 
releasing them on the Arco label. 
He also wants to stop them from 
cutting down the 12-inch sides of 
two of the albums to ten inches 
and from issuing the platters as 
single discs instead of in albums. 





Terrace Room 
Returns Names 


New York — Name bands re- 
turned to the Terrace room of the 
New Yorker hotel on Jan. 12 when 
Johnny Long opened there backed 
by a bill of supporting acts. Prin- 
cipal headliner along with Long 
was singer Patti Page, along with 
comic Roger Ray and the dance 
team of Hoctor and —_ 

Show replaces Salute to Cole 
Porter, a big success in hotels in 
Chicago and Los Angeles but, de-. 
spite excellent press reviews, not 
much of a draw here. Reason hotel 
has decided to use name and semi- 
name acts along with a name band _ 
is that it’s felt that the only way 
the room can do good late business 
is to have plenty of name power 
on the bill. 








tastic cacophony ever heard. 

To give the joint atmosphere, the 
yoegeceere of Birdland have hung 
real, live canaries (or what this 
non-ornithologist took to be cana- 
ries) in cages around the walls. 
Your correspondent departed from 
the Journey through Jazz with a 
great respect for the canary. Al- 
though I frequently couldn’t hear 
what the person sitting next to me 
was saying, all the canaries placid- 
ly slept throughout the entire bash. 














Lucille And Desi Tied For Nine 


ing here, some JATP hullaballoo ; 
there, and just plain ol’ Prez to| 








ing together, and had had time to} 
work out a few ideas. Both Par-| 
ker and trumpeter Red Rodney | 
were sounding more relaxed than 
they have in a long time, and the 








New York—You can count the candles if you don’t 
actress-dancer Lucille Ball and band leader-singer Desi Arnaz 





believe it, but 
i re- 


cently celebrated their ninth wedding anniversary. They had a party 
at the Club 21 on the occasion, with lots of friends and a festive 


cake. Lucille is currently star of a 
Favorite Husband. 


Friday night CBS show called My 
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Blue Note Books NY Dixie 
On Same Bill With Sarah 


By PAT HARRIS 
Chicago—That strong bop spot, the Blue Note, which has 
been mixing its music since the beginning but still carries the 
aura of modernism with its name, makes a deep, desperate 
dive into Dixieland this month. Opposite Sarah Vaughan, 


who opens Jan. 20 for two weeks, 
will be such aged - in - the - Village 
non-boppers as pianist Art Hodes, 
clarinetist PeeWee Russell, and pos- 
sibly drummer Art Trappier, trom- 
benist Sandy Williams, trumpeter 
Lee Collins, and blues shouter 
Chippie Hill 

Hodes, Russell, and Chippie have 
been hanging out at the Riviera 
club in New York for some time, 
while Trappier and Williams were 
with Wingy Manone at Jimmy 
Ryan’s. Lee Collins, of course, re- 
turned to his Clark street throne 
at the Victory club here after 
working with Miff Mole’s Bee Hive 
band during the fall. 

The Dixie contingent (Hodes and 
Russell were the only ones signed 
for sure at presstime) -will bright- 
en the W. Madison street cellar 
for at least eight weeks, and may 
stay on if a house band of that 
type turns out to be what’s needed. 


Otis Added Starter 

A surprise addition to the Char- 
lie Shavers bill, currently at the 
Note, is Hal Otis’ trio. Violinist 
Otis moved in the Friday of the 
week the Shavers- Louis Bellson 
unit opened, and Blue Note patrons 
are again getting a lot of music 
foi their money. 

Much noise around town recently 
to the effect thet Dave Garroway 
might move his discs, Tiger trap- 
pings, and peaceful ways into New 
York, where the natives have a 
hard timie believing that the top 
TV show can come from Chicago. 

But Garroway and the Sunday 
show are definitely staying here. 
In addition to the scores of awards 
and plaudits his Garroway at 

program has drawn, it final- 

Shagged a sponsor. Congoleum 
starts paying for the show on Feb. 
19 for at least 13 weeks. 

Relighting Gaffer’s 

Bud Freeman’s jazz club (in the 
Gaffer’s upstairs room) was set to 
open again last week, with Bud 
and his tenor heading a lineup of 
Gene Friedman, piano; Gus Cole, 
bass; Red Lionberg, drums; Ted 
Friedman, clarinet, and possibly 
Denny Roche on trumpet. 

According to Freeman, some dec- 





orating—including replacement of 
the one, feeble chandelier that for- 
merly served as lighting—has been 
done, and the band will work from 
11 p.m. to 4 am. Spot will be 
closed on Sundays; no cover or 
minimum. 

Danny Alvin’s Dixie crew leav- 
ing Rupneck’s, after many months, 
|while Johnny Lane left the Sky 
club to open at the 1111 club on 
|Bryn Mawr. Lane’s working with | 
four men, inc] uding trumpeter | 
|Jimmy Ille and pianist Roy Was- | 
son, and hopes to get Bill Pfeiffer | 
|back on drums and possibly Miff | 
Mole on trombone. 


One Reason 

Jazz Ltd.’s band, which sounded 
lrather disorganized when Georg | 
Brunis joined, has smoothed out 
and is playing some nice music. 
Muggsy Spanier still cocking his 
head over his straight-as-a-bore | 
cornet; Bill Reinhardt playing an | 
increasingly agile clarinet; Sid| 
Catlett proving that you can have | 
a rocklike beat and still swing a | 
| band; Floyd Bean, the latest in the 
|spot’s collection of highly adept 
|pianists, and Brunis, wagging his 
astonishing trombone, are at least 
one of the reasons the Ltd. is the 
exception to bad bistro business in 
Chicago. Despite the sad state of 
things here, a number of musicians 
who are normally working (or out 
of work) in New York are around 
town. Three of them, Wardell 
Gray, Miles Davis, and Leo Park- 
er, will be featured with Jay Burk- 
hart’s band at the Regal theater 
for a week starting Jan. 13. 

Burkhart will also have former 
|Herman bandsman Ed Badgley on 
lead trumpet. Charlie Ventura was 
supposed to make the Regal date, 
opposite Billie Holiday, but can- 
celled because of illness. Billie will 
work with the Earl Bostic band at 
the Riviera in St. Louis, following 
the Regal. 

Wardell, plus tenorist Claude 
McLin and band, pulled the amaz- 
ing number of 2,200 persons to a 
Christmas day dance at the Per- 
shing ballroom—a fact which ought 
to indicate that Chicago can be 
roused, at least on special occa- 
sions. 

Same night a Jimmie Lunceford 











| Cafe Rouge’s Top Team 





Frankie Carle when his 


Yerk—Two records—of the statistical variety—came out to 


band 
Carle holds 


Returns | 





day after Christmas at the 
the medal for consecutive 





engagements there (this is his sixth), and for doing top business dur- 
img amy one 


Daughter Marjorie Hughes, plagued with illness 
. is back singing with papa’s band, and the unique | 
father-daughter team is shown above 


. } 


and perhaps that justifies it. 





| Movies’ Maurie Digs Diva Kirsten | 





Hollywood—The world’s musical crossroads are the movie sets 


ig J 








here. Example: Maurie Sherman, one of Chicago’s top hotel bands- | 
men some years ago, chats with Metropolitan opera singer Dorothy | 
Kirsten. Miss Kirsten, who has been doubling on pops recently, makes 


her movie debut in the Bing Crosby picture Mr. 


Music. Maurie is now 


in the studios as a sideline (silent) band leader, and his son, Ray, is 
playing piano with Ben Pollack’s Dixie combo at the Beverly Cavern. 


memorial show, featuring 24 of 
Lunceford’s top records, was put 
on at the 411 club on E. 63rd 
Street. One time AFN “voice of 
Calcutta” jock Hal Young worked 
with collector Earl Palmer to put 
over the affair. It’s the fifth such 
Sunday evening program at the 
club, former ones being devoted to 
Ellington, Basie, Hines, and Holi- 
day. Though it’s not much help to 
the purveyors of live music, the 
disc deal seems to draw a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Floyd Smith may wind up his} 
three years at the DuSable lounge | 
sometime soon, which will leave | 
that southside cafe without a defi- | 


| 


nitely superior, and steady, trio. | 
Floyd, who played guitar with | 
Andy Kirk before moving into the 
DuSable three years ago, has had 
the same men with him since that | 
time. They’re*Booker Collins, who | 
also worked with Kirk, on bass, | 
and Bill Huff,, piano. Huff’s Gar- 
ner and Shearing - like piano sets 
the pace for the unit, while Smith | 
maintains a more pleasing, and in- | 
dividualistic, approach to the gui- | 

tar. 
Back To Work 


Eddie Wiggins, the all-reed man, | 
back at work recently at the Zebra 
on 68rd Street with old sidekick | 
Jimmy Kilcran on drums and Bob | 
Malsack, piano. They were alter- 
nating with Leon Shash’s Cosmo- | 
politans when we heard them, a 
pleasant doubling that probably | 
won’t last much longer. 

Roy Eldridge reassuring his fol- 
lowers that there’s some brilliant, 
moving, and beautiful music still 
bouncing around in Little Jazz’ 
horn after all these years in his 
recent 10 days at the Silhouette. 
The band Roy brought with him 
included a JATP-type tenorist, 
Sylvester Austin, who kept his 
beeps quieter than most; a good 
drummer, Ron Jefferson; Bernard 
Griggs, bass, and Gordon Robin- 
son, piano. 

Not Ready 

Roy organized the unit in Bos- 
ton about four weeks before his 
Silhouette opening, has played 
with it in St. Paul and expected to 
go to Detroit from Chicago. He has 
a year’s contract with MGM call- 
ing for 16 sides, but admits the 
band’s not quite ready to cut any- 
thing yet. 

Also at the Silhouette, opposite 
Roy, was the hip one, Harry Gib- 
son. There may be something at- 
tractive about the Hipster’s act, 


besides the possibility of compiling | 
a glossary of synonyms for various | 


narcotics, but—other than his in- 
red beat—we didn’t find it. As 
onetime Ben Webster pianist Gib- 
son says, you can make a lot more 
money singing and pounding the 
piano than working as a sideman, 





Down Beat covers the music news 
from coast to coast and is read 


Latin Artists Return 


New York—RCA-Victor records 
has brought both Miguelito Valdes 
and Carlos Ramirez back to its 
fold. Both will record for Victor’s 
Latin department. Valdes used to 
wax for Victor when he was a 
vocalist with Xavier Cugat and 
with the Casino de la Playa band. 
Ramirez formerly cut for Victor’s 








Sidemen 
Switches 


Changes in Tony Pastor band: 


-,|Stubby Pastor, trumpet, for Tony 


Caruso; Frank Schifano, bass, for 


4|Ted Kotick; Bobby Funk, trumpet, 


for Don Light, and vocalist Buddy 
James, added. . . . Russ Saunders, 
bass, out of Claude Thornhill band. 
. . « Trombonist Leon Cox joined 
Charlie Spivak. 

Don Keever, baritone, replaced 
Harvey Lavine in Gene Krupa ork. 
. « « Joe Rotondo, piano, joined 
Wingy Manone, replacing Charlie 
Queener (to Russ Case at the Para- 
mount, NYC). . . . George Scherb, 
trumpet (from Teddy Phillips), 
joined Larry Fotine. 

Louis Prima switches; Sal Col- 
lura, baritone, for Sid Brown, and 
Ray Rossi, piano, for Willie Kap- 
lan. . . . Roy Hopfner, reeds and 
English horn, into Guy Lombardo 
band, replacing Ben Harrod (to pit 
band of Alive and Kicking). .. . 
Johnny Martez, trumpet, for Vince 
Badale in Mike Durso band. 


Thornhill Works West 


Chicago—A string of midwest- 
ern college dates will follow a Jan. 
16 and 17 recording date here for 
Claude Thornhill’s band. The cam- 
pus klatches include University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Jan. 20; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 21; 
Iowa State college, Ames, Iowa, 
27; Kansas State college, Law- 
rence, Kans., 30; Colorado A & M, 
Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 3; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., 
4. Tour was set up by ABC booker 
Paul Bannister here. 

On Feb. 28, Thornhill opens at 
the Hollywood Palladium for six 
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“Finest Drums I Ever Owned” | 
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Howie Mann 
New York—Gretsch Broadkasters, “Finest Drums I Ever Owned,” says 
drummer Howie Mann to boss Elliot Lawrence. Howie has been bopping 
them at New York’s famous “Bop City” these days and like most of 
the nation’s top-flight drummers he counts on his Gretsch Broadkasters 
for a sparkling performance. In addition to that unmistakable Broad- 
kaster tone, artists like Howie Mann look for these other Gretsch fea- 
tures. *Guaranteed Perfect Round Shell *Superlative Hardware and 
Plating *Striking Gretsch Pearl Finishes. Make sure you see the coun- 
try’s most-talked-about drum at your Gretsch Dealer. And write today 
for your FREE catalogue (drums and drummer accessories). The Fred 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Local Feud Gets 
Melis A $50 Fine 


Detroit—Jose Melis found him- 
self in the middle of a feud 
tween the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians and some local radio 
stations in December and was 
pasted with a $50 fine by the 
union. Basis of the fine was an 
appearance Melis made on WJBK 
while his band was playing Se | 
Book Casino. Union claimed Melis | 
hadn’t gotten an okay from it to) 
make the ap ce and thereby | 
broke a saniies local rule. 

Ruling is that members of both | 
—T and local bands must get | 
approval from the local before ap- | 
pearing on local stations for either | 
an interview or to play. Reason for 
this, according to George Clancy, | 
secretary-treasurer of the local, is 
that “there are several stations 
and other places in this jurisdic- | 
tion which refuse to employ musi- | 
cians. And we refuse to give such | 
places the prestige that the per- 
sonal appearance of recognized 
artists would lend.” 








|boys find life so agreeable under |with even a little name is almost | 
Down Beat covers music news |the Kenton influence is that they|always working,” Pupi reports. |loud music,” he says. “People who 
|are mostly under the influence of |“There aren’t as many of them as enjoy it don’t care if they have no 


from coast to coast. 


Pow! Everything Happens In Circles 





— 


New York—Circles, circles. All the time the music’s going 
around in circles. Like several years ago Stan Kenton was 
going along being jazzily progressive when all of a sudden he 
digs the Latin-American bands and—pow!—Kenton is full of 
bongos and gas and being pro- ‘ a 
gressively Cuban. And — similarly 
pow!—everybody else in sight is 
picking up on the bongos and 
congas. 

Of course, the Latin - American 
bands already have the bongos and 
congas, so they can’t pick up on 
them. But they want to be in the 
sp om Kenton And now the Latin, |i8 too far ahead of his time. He's 
American combos, which influenced |"°t @ppreciated much in Cuba. 
Kenton, are almost all under the In Constant Demand 
influence of Kenton. | The employment situation among 
Latin- American bands in this 
country is quite different from that 
of American styled bands. Most of 
them are the relatively hot mambo 
ders , bands and, in the well marked out 
mambo circuit. “We’re all trying | Latin-American territory, they are 
to copy Stan.” jin constant demand. 

One of the reasons the Latin; “Every Latin-American band 











Perez Prada, whom Campo calls 
the Stan Kenton of Cuba. 

“He took American jazz and 
combined it with his Cuban back- 
ground and made the result into 
the mambo,” says Pupi. The mam- 
bo is currently the big favorite in 
the Latin- American hoof houses. 
“But, like Kenton and bop, Prada 


He’s Greatest 
“We all think he’s the greatest,” 
says Pupi Campo, one of the top- 
flight leaders on the rhumba and 





| there are American bands, but| 
oe are always working.” 
he more mickeyish type of | 
Latin-American band is in a mi- 
| nority. iguest of these is Xavier | 
| Cugat and, of course, he’s always | 
| working, too. 
Maybe Later 
| “But he plays at entirely differ- | 
jent places than we do,” Pupi 
| points out. “Cugat has said to me, 
‘You and Machito, you can go blow 
that crazy stuff. I can’t play like 
that in my spots.’ And it’s true. | 
Cugat would lay a bomb at the| 
| Havana-Madrid or the Palladium | 
|here. But I couldn’t take my band | 
|into the Waldorf. It would like | 
Kenton or Woody playing a hotel | 
room. Maybe in five or 10 years I | 
might, but not the way things are | 
now.” 
Like Kenton and Woody, Pupi 
'and his mambo blasting colleagues 
|have a ing about letting loose 
|the decibels they would like to. 
“Something has to be done about 














Pupi Campo 


ear the next day. But we have to 





|consider other people who maybe 
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should be enough drapes around so 
that the band can blow and play 


eet a7 DD , C ; 
Post “Jitters” — what it wants without hurting peo 


atin-American spot I know of, 
outside of ballrooms, whére you 
| can om | blow. Noro Morales ir 
16 men blasting down there and 
it doesn’t bother anyone.” 

Because of the American jazz 
influence under which these Latin 
American outfits work now, most 
|of them are well sprinkled with 
American musicians. As a rule, 
|the first trumpet and the entire 
|sax section is American. 


We Could Teach Them 


“It’s because we’re copying 
American harmony and style,” 
Pupi explains. “The Cuban musi- 
| cians just can’t play it. Any Amer- 
ican rhumba band could go down 
to Cuba and teach those Cuban 
bands how to really play. The 
Cuban saxophone men spend one 
or two years learning the funda- 
mentals but then they don’t bother 
to learn any more. They put it off. 
Manana, manana. 

“But the rhythm section must 
be Latin and the second trumpet 
must be Latin. They have to have 
the beat. They have the feeling for 
the music like the great Negro 
jazzmen have for theirs. But you 
know something? You bring Cuban 
rhythm men up here and after 
they’ve been here for two years 
they’re no good. They lose it all.” 

—wil 
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ink I'm Pioneer 


By PAT HARRIS 


Chicago — “Lennie thought I was talented,” Billy Bauer play,” Billy reports. on and Dave 
said, explaining what he believes to be Lennie Tristano’s rea- 
son for including him in his trio three years ago. Billy is 


pleased with that estimate, though 


professionally for over 15 years.¢ 


“I really don’t know what I was do- 
i until about five years ago,” 
Billy says, “but I think what I'm 
doing now is like a pioneer. Maybe 
it'll help bring back the guitar.” 

This may sound as if Bauer is a 
self-satisfied, overconfident person. 
Far from it. He is, however, ex- 
tremely honest, with a sometimes 
incongruous combination of self- 
deprecation and truthful pride in 
achievement. 

No Idea 

“When I first started with Len- 
nie, I had no idea what he was do- 
ing. He didn’t like rhythm guitar 
and told me to fill in. I fell flat on 
my face every night. 

“I just followed Lennie, played 
along, but I seemed to be doing the 
right things. I don’t know why.” 
Billy is still puzzled by the fact 
that he is “doing the right things.” 
When the Tristano unit was in 
Chicago recently, Bauer had some 
tape recordings of Intuition with 
him. Intuition is the name the 
band gives the unarranged, un- 


rehearsed, unpremeditated music 
they play, mostly for their own 
amazement, occasionally for an 
audience. 


Bauer’s description of his work 
during such a session is simply 
that he never knew what was hap- 
pening. “Gee, we'd listen to what 
we'd done and there are little 
things you never knew you were 
doing, or that you could do,” Billy 
says. 

Had to Learn 

Bauer joined Tristano towards 
the end of 1946, just after leaving 
Woody Herman. He’d played rhy- 
thm guitar ever since he discarded 
the banjo when he was about 17. 
“At first, I’d only pick up the 
guitar when there was something 
in the key of C. But guitar was 
coming in so strong then, I had to 
learn.” This was around 1932, and 
Billy had been a professional mu- 
sician for almost four years. 

It all started when Bauer, now 
34, was 12 and broke his leg. He 
had to spend quite a while in bed, 
so ao ig ol drumsticks, then a 
ukulele. His mother had been a 
ehurch organist, and his father 
ence toured the vaudeville circuit 
as a song and dance man, so they 
were ready with encouragement. 

At 14, Billy had a 15-minute 
weekly program on a local New 
York city station. He’d taken a 
few banjo lessons from a neigh- 
borhood teacher, his total musical 
education. He ran the gamut of 
the then-popular amateur hours, 
worked the Borscht belt resorts, 


accompanied street singers, and | 

pla an all-but-forgotten collec- 

tion of speakeasies. 
First Job 


His first real job, when he was | 


17, was in Rockaway, Long Island, 


that served as hangout for the | 


Waxey Gordon mob. Place was 
padiocked his first night on the 
job, but opened again the following 
evening. 

Another job, with Bob King’s 
band at Grassy Point was memor- 
able for a slavedriviny boss who 
brought two bottles of gin to the 
band when it got on the stand at 
7 p.m., then stood watch that they 
stayed there, playing, until 4 a.m. 
Drummer on the previous band, 
they eventually learned, had fallen 
over dead on the bandstand. 

First big band Billy worked with 
was Jerry Wald’s, for 1% years. 
This was about the time Wald got 
the idea of being a Shaw-type band 
and had bought Shaw’s book. He 
was with Wald twice, and with Abe 
Lyman twice, for three and six- 
month stretches. Worked with 
Henry Jerome between the jobs 
with Lyman, and also put in time 

linking | with the crews of 
Earl Hoff and Dick Stabile. 
During one period he had a sex- 





Bees dart. iret 
al ‘ 
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he’s been playing guitar 





tet with Flip Phillips, then playing 
clarinet, with Ray Turner on tenor, 
Carl Seaman on piano, and a con- 
stantly fluctuating personnel on 
bass and drums. This outfit didn’t 
distinguish itself by any sort of 
success. They got a job in Wash- 
ington Heights but lost it after 
two or three nights. “The boss said 
we didn’t play enough swing mu- 
sic,” Billy remembers. “We played 
together a lot, but never seemed to 
get located, and I was always get- 
ting on some band that would have 
a hotel job.” 

Bauer worked on various New 
York radio stations for a while, too, 
and was on WNEW when Phillips 
recommended him to Woody Her- 
man. Herman asked Billy to sit in 
before he hired him, but the story 
is that it was Bauer’s daughter’s 
birthday, and Billy refused. “So he 


pn ee Ae aed a ees 
hired me without ever hearing me 
Tough joined the band the same 
day. 
Record Dates 

When he took Hy White’s place 
with Woody, Ralph Burns and 
Chubby Jackson were also in the 
rhythm section. This was in mid- 


1944. First record he made with 
Herman was Woody’s last with 
Decca, Saturday Night and I] 


Didn’t Know About You. Then the 
band moved over to Columbia for 
Apple Honey, Caldonia, Bijou, and 
so on. 

Billy was playing rhythm guitar, 
and he enjoyed it. Now he thinks 
going back to that sort of playing 
would be going back musically for 
him. 

While he was with Herman, Zeb 
Julian, who also played rhythm 
guitar on the job, would come 
backstage and show him what Billy 
believed to be an original way of 
playing, and which formed the 
foundation of the work he is do- 
ing now. 

Bauer’s 


measure of 


musical 


ing: Billy Bauer: 











merit is the ability to “create on | 
your instrument.” Charlie Chris- 
tian was the last great creator on 
guitar, he believes. He admires 
Chuck Wayne, and believes Wayne 
should have won this year’s Down 
Beat poll (“more people have 
heard him”), although he does 
think that what he (Billy) is do- 
ing is more creative. 

What is Bauer doing? As we've 
indicated, he’s not too sure him- 
self, but generally it amounts to 
the guitar taking itself wholly out 
of the beat department and into a 
position on a line with the piano. 
One of the most fascinating things 
about the Tristano group is the 
constant contrapuntal interplay be- 
tween Lennie’s piano and Billy’s 
guitar. When the horns are added, 
it just becomes that much more 
complex. Billy uses his fingers 
rather than a pick for chording, to 
get a soft, full tone. His melodic 
work, with the pick, is devoid of 
the hackneyed runs and arpeggios 
the majority of guitarists employ. 

Shadowy Corner 
An unusually shy person, Billy’s 





(Irv Lants phote) 
Billy Bauer 


usual between-sets habitat is a 
shadowy spot in the corner of the 
room all by himself. He answers 
fans’ questions politely, in a de- 
liberating drawl with all the pitch 
(Modulate to Page 7) 
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Billy Bauer | A Noble Crew, Circa 1936, At NYC's Rainbow 
(Jumped from Page 6) 
and timbre of a squeak, and the 
conversation usually stops there. 
Apparently his bland and quiet ap- 
pearance is deceptive enough to 
discourage most persons easily. 

His usual attitude is that of an 
observer, and a silent one. He rath- 
er likes being a lone cat. Will talk 
a blue streak when convinced he’s 
among friends, but apparently has 
been put down too much to have 
retained a great deal of outward 
confidence. 

Apologetic 

Billy quit school at 14, and is 
apologetic about his speech. But 
when Lennie reminds him, “Those 
things, Billy,” Billy will say, 
“Yeah, them things,” and go 
blithely on. Despite an easy ap- 
proach to grammar, he has a 
sharp and discerning mind, and is 
able to express himself well, vocal- 
ly, as well as musically. 

Content to stay around New| 
York with his wife and two chil- 
dren, his students, sporadic spurts 
of musical study (under Lennie), 
and occasional forays into the 
other arts, such as painting, he’s 
an unusual figure of a pioneer. But 
then, you have to hear him play. 





and Will Bradley; trumpets Charlie Spivak and 
PeeWee Erwin. Bill Harty is on drums; Delmar 
Kaplan, bass; Johnny Mince, clarinet; Jimmy Can- 
non, baritone; Milt Yaner, alto; Bud Freeman, 
tenor, and Claude Thornhill, piano. Yaner had 
taken Toots Mondello’s place, while Sterling Bose 
followed Erwin soon after this photo was taken. 
Cannon has since died, and Bowlley was killed 
when the London club he was working in was 
bombed during the war. Noble stayed at the Rain- 


bow room for a year. 


Chicago—This photo, recently rescued from the 
Beat’s files, shows the band Ray Noble put together 
to play the Rainbow room in New York in 1936. 
Most of the bandsmen were recommended by the 
Dorsey brothers, have done pretty well since then 
—five of them eventually becoming leaders of 
their own bands. In the first row, from the left, 
are singer Al Bowlley, violinists Nick Pisani and 
Fred Prospero, tenor Dan D’Andrea, and guitarist 
George Van Eps. Trombonists are Glenn Miller 
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Frank Foster, who has guided 


| Jimmy Zito through the first two 
| years as bandleader, writes that on 


or about Jan. 15 he will assign 


| Zito’s contract to one of the major 


agencies “as they are coming up 
|with offers of things that I could 
not duplicate myself.” A praise- 
worthy example of an agent not 
acting like an agent! ... The Deep 
River Boys, who returned from 
abroad in December, go back for 
another six-month tour of Eng- 
land, opening in May at the Palla- 
dium in London. 


Louis Prima has taken his band 
into brother Leon’s 500 club in 
New Orleans for an indefinite run. 
. .. Frank Froeba, after three years 
in Florida with 
his own trio, went 
into the Hickory 
House (NYC) in 
December as re- 
lief pianist for 
the Mary Wood 
trio. ... Billy 
Robbins, trumpet 
formerly with 
MeIntyre, Her- 
man, Barnet, JD, 
Dick Stabile, and 
Ina Ray Hutton, 
is with the Broad- 
way show, Mem- 
ber of the Wedding, as leader, side- 
man, contractor, and, in fact, the 
whole band. Plays for about three 
minutes and then he’s gone. 





Howard King, veteran trumpet 
man, has turned personal manager 
in Hollywood and is handling 
Chuck Reyes and Manny Prager. 
. .» Don Cornell, the former Sam- 
my Kaye singer who’s doing a sin- 
gle now, will wax for Victor. .. . 
Nellie Lutcher starts her first one- 
|niter tour in April. ... Gerry Mul- 
ligan, who joined Elliot Lawrence 
|to head a combo within the band, 
will only play concert dates with 
Elliot but will continue to arrange 
for the band. 


Oran (Hot Lips) Page, who got 
some attention via his duets with 
Pearl Bailey on Harmony discs, has 
| been signed to a three-year pact by 
Columbia records. . . . Eddie Shu, 
\the multiple instrumentalist and 
| ventriloquist, rejoined Lionel 
|Hampton at Bop City. . . . Doe 
Clifford, alto, was added to Mike 
| Durso’s band at the Copacabana in 
Manhattan during Lena Horne’s 
|engagement there. . . . Julie Wil- 
|son quits the Kiss Me, Kate cast in 
| Chicago about Jan. 14, and, after a 
rest at her home in Omaha, moves 
back to the bistros as a single. Re- 
| placing her in the cast of Kate will 
be Betty George. 


Lenny Rogers quintet moved into 
the St. Moritz hotel (NYC) at the 
jend of December. ... New Jazz 
Records has signed exclusive deals 
with Sonny Stitt, Don Lanphere, 
|and Lee Konitz. ... Don McLean, 
drummer with Charlie Spivak, and 
i\Johnny Long’s vocalist, Janet 
Brace, are in the mood. If the 
bookers will ever get both bands 
into the same town on the same 
day, they’ll get spliced. . . . Sidney 
Bechet returns to Jimmy Ryan’s 
jon 52nd St. on Jan. 1. 





‘Set Second Bop City 


‘Date For Ruth Brown 


New York—Winding up a thea- 
ter tour with Louis Jordan with a 
week at the Apollo here, Ruth 
Brown goes into Bop — for two 
weeks starting Jan. 19 along with 
Gene Krupa. It’s the second Bop 
City date in six months for the 
singer. 

Her husband, Jimmy Brown, 
|trumpeter and blues: singer, has 
|been signed by Atlantic records, 
|label for which Miss Brown re- 
|cords. Because of the multitude of 
Browns already in the business, 
| Atlantic is changing his name to 
| Jimmie Earle. 





MOVIE MUSIC 


DOWN BEAT 


Good Jazz Film Will Be 


Made When 


Story Found 


By CHARLES EMGE 
Hollywood—“Will Hollywood EVER turn out a good jazz 
picture?” You've heard that question asked before in various 
tones of scorn indicating no answer is required, and so have 


we, but just for fun we wandered over to Paramount 


up to a guy who we felt 

come up with something 

more interesting than a snort of 
isi a blank look. 

Our victim was Les Koenig who, 
as associate producer with William 
Wyler (The Heiress), and owner- 
operator of his own record enter- 

rise (Good Time 

azz), Bed oul ne 
seem to qual- 
ified to express 
an opinion. His 


answer: 
“One of these 
days someone is 
to make a 
reaily fine pic 
ture about jazz 
music and jazz 
musicians. It will 
not only bea 
good picture, but 
an enormously 
successful picture. 


put it 
might 


Charlie 


and 
that happy ae ol 

As to the use of music, generally 
speaking, in pictures, Koenig feels 
there has been t improvement, 
but that there still is much more 
to be made. 


Not Musicians’ Fault 


“It must be remembered,” he 
said, “that the poor handling of 
music, and much of the dull, unin- 
|teresting music that we encounter 
jin pictures, is not the fault of the 
;musicians. It is the fault of di 
|tors, writers, producers, and others 
jin authority who are unwilling to 
jadmit they don’t know anything 
jabout music. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO NEWS 


| Nero Chirps For Hope And Lyman | 


Chicago, January 27, 1950 


Lamare’s All-Stars 
Teamed With Nellie 


Hollywood — Dixieland touri: 
unit headed by Nappy Lamare | 
Zutty Singleton was slated to head 
east early this month under auspi- 
ces of GAC, which has signed up 


the two-beat boys and will combine 7 


the band with Nellie Lutcher as a 
solo attraction. 

GAC plans to spot the unit in 
theaters and on combination dance 
and concert dates. 


:|Gale Keeps Jacquet 


. 


Hollywood — Joe Venuti moved out of Mike Lyman’s club here, 
and another violinist, Paul Nero of Hot Canary fame, moved in with 
a quartet. It’s the first opportunity he’s had to get the right kind of 
group of his own, Nero says. Paul works with Les Brown’s band on 
the Hope show, and is pictured with Hope above. “Hope is one 
of the greatest guys in the world when it comes to helping musi- 
cians,” Nero says. “When he found out I was opening with my own 


group, he asked me if there was anything he could to to help!” _ 


| “I worked on a screen treatment |died out some years ago. 


once for a producer who thought 


Russ Cheever alto sax solo heard 


he wanted to do a jazz picture.|in underscore of 20th-Fox picture, 
When I brought up the matter of | House of Strangers, brought let- 


selecting tunes, he said 


just use any of the songs to which |from as 


‘Oh, we’ll|ters of inquiry to this department 


ar as London. Short 


“But first, someone will have to| we already own the screen rights.’ |strain that aroused so much inter- 


write a good, authentic story on 
the subject. It may be a novel, an 
original screen play, even a docu- 
“mentary or semi-documentary 
treatment. But the first require- 
ment in any field of picture mak- 
i i d story. That’s it. 
we get a good jazz story 
we'll make a good jazz picture.” 
No Wyler lans 
Les was using the “we” figura- 
tively. The Wyler unit has no 
plans in that direction, he said, 
though he, himself, has some ideas 
floating around in the back of his 
mind and—well, he grinned, “Na- 
turally, I'd like to be the one to 
make the first truly good jazz pic- 
ture.” 


Maybe we ought to explain that 
when Les talks about “jazz” he is 
not talking about the music of 
Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller, the 
Dorseys, or any of the so-called 
big names associated with some- 
thing called “jazz” in the minds 
of many 
not all) of those whose interest in 
the music dates back to the “Gold- 
Era,” he'll take his two-to-the- 
bar, or thereabouts, though he 
hasn’t the time or inclination to 
quarrel with anyone over it. 

Something to Enjoy 

“Jazz,” he says, “Is something 


to enjoy, not something to argue 
about. 


ords. The fellows in the Firehouse 
five get real pleasure out of play- 


ing. That’s why their music has 


ple. Like most (but | 


t’s-why I picked that la- | 
bel—Good Time Jazz—for my rec- | 


Doesn’t Matter 


“And when I brought up the | 


\matter of the kind of band called | Waller, 


est is an original melody by Da- 
niele Amfitheatrof. 

Stormy Weather, featuring Fats 
na Horne, Cab Calloway 


for in the script, he said, ‘It|& ork, now getting trial reissue in 
doesn’t matter what kind of band | Spot bookings. If film draws, will 
we use — just so it’s a big name| set general reissue nationally. 


band.’ ” 

| “That picture was never made,” 
said Les, “And for that I am 
thankful.” 


Youn 
Douglas, 
Day) will be released in 


SOUNDTRACK SIFTINGS:/has just started putting his wet 

Man with a Horn (Kirk nolia label albums on 33 1/3 LP, 
Lauren Bacall, Doris| Will also move his record company 
ngland |into the 45 rpm business shortly. 


Magnolia Adds 45s 


New York—Horace Heidt, who 


under a different title, possibly|Plan is to put single platters on 


Young Man with a Trum 


. War- | 45 and continue to use 33 1/3 for 


ner tops have discovered original | #lbums. First release date for the 
| title has a colloquial meaning there | 45s has not yet been set. Decision 
'that has little to do with the story. | t© add 45 to the Magnolia line was 

Max Rabinowitsh is soundtrack-| reported to be occasioned by re- 
ing piano solos for Claudette Col-|Peated requests from distributors. 


bert in RKO’s Blind Spot, film in 
which Dave Barbour makes debut 
= screen actor. (Down Beat, Dec. 

¥ 

Harry James & ork were sched- 
| uled to report to 20th Century-Fox 
| first week of January for featured 
| footage in picture tentatively titled 
I'll Get By. First spotting of name 
|band in a feature since the trend 
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for both items. 
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MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with | 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces | 
weor . . . prevents corrosion 

- . « keeps valves responsive. | 
Use the Electric Oil that motches | 
the high standards of the 

HOLTON instrument line. Buy | 
it from your music dealer — 


with | 
Plain Cap Drop Applicator | 
25c 30c 


FRANK HOLTON & CO 
ELKHORN. WISCONSIN 
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*ORCHESTRATIONS 
*Band Music *Method Books 
*instruments 
Our FREE Catalogs list thousands 
of Orchs, Be Bops, Books, Band 
Music, Instruments and Supplies. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 
MUSICIAN! 

Need orchestrations in a hurry? 
Try our fastest service—Send $1.00 
deposit, and we'll ship C.O.D. 

same hour. 
TERMINAL MUSICAL SUPPLY, Inc. 
113A W. 48 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


New York—lIllinois Jacquet has 


‘ |been signed again by the Gale 


agency, pact to run for about three 
years. Signing ended rumors that 
yy was planning to pull out 
of Gale and move to another 
agency. 


JD Again At Statler 


New York—Jimmy Dorsey will 
|do a repeat engagement at the 
| Statler hotel on Feb. 6. Band goes 
in then for four weeks followi 
the current Frankie Carle. It wi 
be the second time Jimmy has 
played the spot this season. 


the pick of all strings... 


© Shout right into the new Amperite 
u stand 2 feet away— 
reproduction is always perfect. 
¢ The only type microphone that is not 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
¢ Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


Write for Special Introductory Offer, :23 
4-page illustrated folder. , 


Have you tried the... 


MOUTHPIECES 


for 
Sax and Clarinet 
“Choice of West Coast Artists” 
order yours today 


Leckie Music Exchange 
1521 N. Vine * Hollywood 
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Tanks! 


Takes Stock, Gives 
Stock, Boosts Stock 


New York—Tax situation being 
what it is for entertainers in the 


gh salary bracket, Glenn McCar- | q 


y, millionaire owner of the 
Shamrock hotel in Houston, has 
dreamed up a new payoff to lure 
talent to his hotel. He’s giving 
them oil well stock. McCarthy 
made a large hunk of his loot in 
oil. 

Frank Sinatra is due to play the 
Shamrock late in January with 

rt of his pay coming in oil stock. 
MeCarthy is also wares stock at 
Tony Martin, Dinah S and 
Betty Hutton. } 

Advantage of stock is that, if 
it’s kept for six months, the tax on 
it is a lot smaller than it other- 
wise would be. There’s also the 
chance that it might zoom in value. 
Might go down, too, but who wants 
to think about that? 


Eckstine Next At| 
Million $ Theater 


Hollywood — Billy Eckstine will 
hold the 
an. 


ore, 








8 
Tr on the stage at the| 


Million Dollar theater. L. A. house | lion Dollar, the 
which resumed stage attractions | playing the house (Nat Cole unit 





MADE FROM 
ONLY THE FINEST 


[Roses Blossom In Cocoanut Grove 
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THE HOLLYWOOD BEAT 


Dance Biz Needs New 
Names: Palladium Boss 


By HAL HOLLY 


Hollywood—“What’s wrong with the dance business? I 
wish I knew the answer!” That was the frank reply of Palla- 


dium manager Earl Vollmer to the 
hopes to find an answer during 19 


the guy who is stuck with the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the west 
known dancing 


4 establishment solvent would have 


‘some interesting ideas on the sub- 
ject. Here they are: 


| “We must have new names—or 


Hollywood—Lots of ple turned out to hear Skitch Henderson’s 
smash opening at the nut Grove of the Ambassador hotel here 
recently. Among them, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Rose and singer Frankie 
Laine, shown with Skitch here, Henderson leaves the spot Jan. 22. 








|recently after several months of 
tlight the week start-| straight film fare. 


started it) pay for orchestra and 
{supporting acts on their bill and 
share the take with the house. Mu- 
sical backing for Eckstine wasn’t 
set at writing. 


licy at the Mil- 


Under present ; 
ig music names 





Outplays, Outlasts 
Any Other Reed 


SELECTED IMPORTED FRENCH CANE 





PRICE LIST 
BOX OF 12 BOX OF 25 
Bb CLARINET — $2.94 —— $6.00 
ALTO SAX. —— $4.08 —— $8.25 
TENOR SAX. $5.28 __ $10.74 


CUT: Professional Artist 


STRENGTH '% 2 2% 3 3% 


. . * @« 


Please send me the following Masterpiece reeds: 


Remittance enclosed ss Ship C.0.D. ___ 


BETTER MUSIC DEALERS HAVE 


new bands, which is the same 
‘thing in our business,” says the 
‘Palladium boss who was the band 
buyer for the Hollywood showspot 
for several years before succeed- 
ing the late Maury Cohen as gen- 
eral manager. 
Lack New Personalities 

“There just haven’t been any 
important new names coming up in 
| the dance orchestra field in almost 
10 years. The band business—and 
that means the dance business—is 
suffering badly from lack of new 
|band leader personalities — names 
like those of Benny Goodman, 
| Artie Shaw, Tommy and Jimmy 
| Dorsey, Harry James, and Glenn 
| Miller. 
| “When those fellows came up, 
|they came up fast and big in a 
way that caught and held the 
imagination of the public.” 
Agencies at Fault? 
| “How shout the big band book- 
ling agencies?” we asked. “Have 
|they failed their customers—such 
as you—by assuming that their 
|sole function is to 
| properties, collect the cut, and 
|make no effort, as some contend, 
|to uncover and build up promising 
|new bands?” 
| “That,” replied Vollmer, ‘is a 
| VERY GOOD QUESTION, but 
}one on which I prefer to make no 
| comment.” 





| DOTTED NOTES: Art Whiting |ed as anything else than ste 
|and Edna Schofield (Mrs. Art),|dren, though the credit 


dle their| 


ery on which our m 
. However, we figure 





| agency, have withdrawn from the 
| Art hiting studios, name band 
| hangout and rehearsal center. It is 
jnow the Sound Stage, and under 
|management of Ace Hudkins, the 
|ex-Artie Shaw aide. 

Clint Neagley, ace alto man for- 
merly with Benny an, Gene 
Krupa, et al, and recently with 
Matty Malneck at Ciro’s, owns a 
hotburger stand at corner of Wil- 
cox and Santa Monica boulevard. 
(We discovered it by going there 
for lunch and enjoying a swell dog 
broiled by Chet Ball, sax with the 
|Charlie Barnet All-Stars). 

Ops Hassel 

Operators of Red Feather, at 
odds with each other over the 
much publicized but erroneous re- 
ports of signing of Charlie Ven- 
tura and George eg: The 
partner who assertedly did the 
| signing is no longer associated. Of 
| the two remaining, one says they 
| were never signed, the other says, 
|“They were — and union records 
will prove it.” (Did you ever try 
|to check anything from union rec- 
| ords?) 
| Spade Cooley hit by a heart at- 
|tack just as he completed his stint 
jin movie Everybody's Dancin’. 
Docs said he would be okay after 
rest. 

BEHIND THE BANDSTAND: No 
one has had a good word to say 
for the Spike Wallace-bossed Local 
47 administration (except those on 
|the payroll) for so long that it 
|seems well to recall that Spike’s 
| regime is the first here under 
|which dance musicians were — 

1 - 
bly 





ro 


|operators of the Art Whiting/goes to vice president Johnny te 








BANDS IN ACTION 


Action pictures of all name leaders, 
musicians, vocalists, Exclusive candids! 
Glossy, 8x10. Unobtainabl Isewhere. 
Guaranteed to please or money refund- 
ed. 25¢ each; 5 for $1. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
1585-D BROADWAY, N. Y., N. Y¥. 
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| Exclusive Photos! 
| 
| 
| 











| Groen, held by ry! to be the only 

|really competent salaried executive 

|of the L. A. musicians union, and 

|who, they say, can become pres- 

|ident any time he splits with gike 
(it is rumored that he has al- 
ready). 





Down Beat covers music 
from coast to coast. 
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hard to please? 


Fussy about intonation? Tone balance? 
Response? Ease of fingering? Then try a Kay, 
most wanted and most respected name in 
popular-priced guitars. Your favorite dealer 

can supply you. For free catalog, write 

to the Kay Musical Instrument Company, 
1640 Walnut Street, Chicago 12. 


THIS MOST WANTED REED | 


Our production capacity, top craftsmen, and access 
to the cream of French cane, assure you of superb 
quality and supply. Every Masterpiece reed is guar- 
anteed to be made by us in our modern factory, 
under the personal supervision of Mario Maccaferri. 
The World’s Finest Reed is now better than ever! 





ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY 


or send us coupon at left 


ADDRESS: FARMCO, 3050 Webster Ave.,New York 67, M. Y. 


...then try 
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Its A Matter Of 
Wanting To Live 


There doesn’t seem to be any particular point in worrying 
about the future of jazz in this country, because if the exodus 
of our top jazz stars to France, Sweden, Italy, and other for- 
eign countries continues, there won’t be enough real jazz 
within these benighted shores to worry about. 

One of our staffers was talking to Roy (Little Jazz) Eldridge 
in Chicago the other dawning, and was told seriously that as 
soon as he can arrange it, Roy intends to hie himself to Swe- 
den—and stay there. 

Paris at this writing has a colony of American jazz stars 
that includes Buck Clayton, Willie (The Lion) Smith, Cole- 
_4man Hawkins, Don Byas, and other artists such as Katherine 
* Dunham and the singing Peters Sisters. The latter trio, for 
* example, state that they have no mind to return home. 

Rex Stewart has been in Europe for many, many months, 
found time late last year to drop down under to Australia for 
a tour, but has shown no inclination to return to the > 
Louis Armstrong, Earl Hines, and others who recently have 
toured the Scandinavian countries, visited France and Italy, 
tell pals that it is the veritable end, although Armstrong does 
add that he would not like to live over there, just make it 
once or twice a year. 

Everyone associated with jazz knows the answer. It isn’t 
the gold that these boys are seeking, and economic conditions 
in these countries admittedly are 
here. 

They just want to live! 

Discrimination and prejudice here have been increasing 
since the end of the war instead of decreasing. There have 
been serious manifestations of unrest due to racial factors in 
several large cities, Chicago for one, carefully ignored by the 
daily press. 

Don’t be surprised if in the not-too-distant future, when 
we here want to dig the new jazz, we will be obliged to rely 
on the importation of hot platters from Sweden, or the latest 
releases of the Hot Club of France. 


_—< * 
MARCHES Oy 


NEW NUMBERS 


Y—A son to Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Dee. 12 Hollywood. Dad is singer, 


TIED NOTES 
AULD-FARNSWORTH 


the play The Rat Race, and Pat Farns- 

worth, model, Dec. 12 in Elkton, Md. 

| CONTE-McGREER — Larry Conte, BMI 

| li i repr ive, and Dolores Mc- 

| Greer, Nov. 19 in Chicago. 
GASPER-REGGIANO-— Stephen J. 


7 





Gasper 


| no, Nov, 26 in Stamford, Conn. 
GROUYA-MEADE — Ted Grouya, 


er, recently in Paris. 


MAITLAND-CONNER — Dexter Maitland, | 
| singer, and Peggy Conner, Nov. 25 in St. | 


Louis. 

| MILLER-SIROTA—AIi Miller, 
| music, and Connie Sirota, 
| Leeds, . 4 in New York. 

| MORAN-SZALEN—Thomas Moran, pianist 


DA nm 
Day, in 
DRANE—A son, Gerald Arthur (7 I 


cow 


$ on). to Mr. and Mrs. G. V. (Kowbo) | Bridgeport, Conn. 


. 23 in Memphis, 
mom is | 
FINAL BAR 


is baritone man and arranger, 
timpanist. 
GRANMEN—A daughter to Mr. and Mrs! COCHARD—Julius Cochard, 50, violinist. 
: ° poser, and director of Mexico City’s 
station XEW’s staff ork, Nov. 29 in plane 
i in Dallas. His wife was killed in 
MAMMERSLAG A doushier, Judith eo bag 
len (6 ths., 15 oz), to Mr. ai rs. . 
AE A Dec. 10 in New York. Dad | lyric —— and actress, Dec. 14 


formerly played tenor, is now selling in- 
surance. 


EDMONDS — Alta B. Edmonds, 73, mvu- 


low the par of opulence | 


— Georgie Auld, | 
tenor saxist and bistro owner currently in | 


Jr., symphony musician, and Paula Reggia- | 


com- | 
| poser of Flamingo, and Mary Meade, sing- | 


with Leeds | 
formerly with | 


5) | and leader, and Irene Szalen, Nov. 26 in| 


Not So Red 


(The following quote is verbatim from 
in ,the November | 


Lee Teaford’s column 


issue of Overture, official monthly publica- | 


tion of Local 47 in Les Angeles. Lee also | 
d likewise | 
permission of 


rew the accompanying cartoon, 
reproduced from Overture by 
Maury Paul, editor.) 


_ “Jazz” is here to stay, or such 
is the belated conclusion, hastily 


subscribed to by the red-faced edi- | 


| 


tors of Ye Down Beat magazine! | 
Some weeks ago, D. B. decided that | 
the regularly conceived term | 
“Jazz” —out of crib houses by Bud- | 


dy Bolden—was not commensurate 
with the lofty place aspired to by 
this particular type of indigenous 
music. So, they launched a contest 
to replace the effete term with 
more spectacular vernacular. Al- 
though I did not hold with the 
breath during these fierce, tense 
|weeks, I did not realize the thing 
would lay an egg that would 
frighten an ostrich! The contest is 
over and the people at Down Beat 
are probably more embarrassed 
than the lady who ran over a cop 
—and would just as soon forget 
the whole thing. What opened with 
all the fervor of a crusade, re- 
solved into, what is probably the 
most Eb contest ever perpetrated 
in the name of good faith! If Beal 
St. could talk, wow! The name cho- 
sen by the judges as the one most 
likely to succeed “Jazz” was 
(gad!) “Creweut,” submitted by 
Ester Whitefield of Los Angeles— 
how precious can we get! Some of 
the other gems which were prize 
winners were: Pulse Music; Jarb; 
Beatfelt (goodness!): Bix-e-bop; 
Free Style (mercy!) ; Hip; Le Hot; 
Sock; Ragtibop! Charlie Barnet’s 
band was offered as one of the 
prizes! Charlie couldn’t face it and 
cut out from the band biz! Some- 
body must be kidding. We hope it 
was Down Beat! 

(Ed. note: Our red faces, if any, are the 
crimson of accomplishment, Lee, not of cha- 
grin. The “What's the Word” contest bol- 
stered copy sales during the summer last 
year, a period when «a slump usually is en- 
countered. It brought about wide mention 
of Down Beat im other periodicals, daily 
newspapers, and trade publications (such as 
Overture), as well as on many radio pro- 
grams. Since the word was selected, a night 

| elub in Hollywood, a dise jockey show in 


Texas, and a Cleveland instrumental combo | 


all have adopted “creweut” as their name. 
And a horse named Creweut recently came 
in at Lexington and paid $6.50.) 


- * a 


| Mix Slips On Ivie 


Holland, Mich. 


| To the Editors: 

| A number of readers doubtless 
| caught Mix’ slip in the record re- 
| view section (Down Beat, Dec. 16). 
| The vocalist on the old Ellington 
| Creole Love Call (Victor 21137, 
| 24861) is Adelaide Hall, who was 
|}at one time (1927) practically a 
| partner of the Duke. ff Ellington’s 








ae Fuhrman, Dec. 16 in Camden, 


IRVING—Johnny Irving, 30, onetime pi- 
anist with Mal Hallett and Tommy Rey- 
nolds, Dec. 1 in New York, of rheumatic 
fever. 

KLOBERG — Clara Kloberg, 70, concert 
| violinist, Dec. 18 in New York. 
| _ KRATKA—Nicholas Kra 
| Dee. 1 in Bridgeton, N. J 
LANGDON—George J. Langdon, 
former violinist and leader, Dec. 
| Bridgeport, Conn. 

MAGUIRE—Arnold Maguire, 49, onetime 
producer of the Kay Kyser, Johnny Mercer, 
and Tony Martin airshows, and recently 
west coast director of television for Foote, 
Gone & Belding, Dec. 5 in Hollywood. 

MANN—Carl F. Mann, 61, organist and 
head of the vocal department at the De- 
troit conservatory of music for 20 years, 
Dec, 8 in Detroit. 

OGLESB8Y—Mrs. Anna L. Oglesby, singer 
and widow of musician and teacher Harry 
Oglesby, Dec. 2 in Philadelphia. 

OWENS—Bill Owens, 32, Chicago pianist 
formerly wi Sax Mallard and Jump 
Jackson, Dec, 17 in Dubuque, 
pneumonia. 

REBNER — Arthur Rebner, 59, librettist 
and lyricist who adapted No, No, Nanette 
| and co-authored 
Lehar, Dec. 10 in Los Angeles, 

SMITH—David Stanley Smith, 72, con- 
ductor of the New Haven symphony for 


tka, 62, violinist, 


48, 


14 in 


Iowa, of 


|26 years and dean of the Yale school of 


| music, Dec. 17 in New Haven, Conn. 


WEBER—Fritz Weber, 73, organist, choral 


| director, and former director of the Con- 


WESTEL—Charles Westel, 65, pianist and 
Westel institute of music, 


founder of the 
Dec, 4 in Philadelphia. 


Blue Mazurka with Franz | 


| necticut symphony, Dec. 11 in Bridgeport, | 
rs. Martha Gwynne Denni, 67, | Conn. 
in San 
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“Oh, play that Crewcut, Jack!” 


(Cartoon by Lee Teaford, from Overture) 





own statement made a decade ago 
is valid, he was badly upset when 
Adelaide junked what he envisioned 
as a permanent association by tak- 
ing the Josephine Baker trail to 
| Paris. 

It was some years, and several 


vocalists later before Ivie Ander- | 


|son’s long tenure with the Elling- 
| ton band began. 
Robert R. Horner 


‘Pioneer In Buffalo 


* 


To the Editors: 

Almost a year ago the first jazz 
record show in this area was start- 
ed over a local network, WXRA in 
| Kenmore, a suburb of Buffalo, and 
has received a remarkable wel- 
come. Considering the hit and miss 
proposition we faced before this 
program, Well Git It, came into 
| being, you can readily understand 
jour desire to help its promotion. 

The show, in the hands of Maury 
Bloom, hits the air every Saturday 
between 2 and 3:50 p.m., almost 
two hours of really solid music. 

Lynne Jeffries 


* - 


What's Wrong: Bands 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
To the Editors: 

I’m from a place where there are 
|probably more squares than any 
other spot in the country. These 
people are so stupid they think a 
dance band is something that plays 
music they can dance to. Very few 
know the names of top bands, and 
even less know the difference be- 
tween a sax and a trumpet. A 
they know is the feel of a good 
solid beat and the tone of a good 
band playing simple melodic music. 

Be-bop is musician’s music,. and 
}you have to be a darn good musi- 
cian to understand what’s going 
lon. Bop is new and very different 
| from other types of music. The 
|}main difference is that it is about 
the most difficult of all to dance to 
jor sing. Can you picture an aver- 
|age housewife working around the 
|house and singing Lemon Drop? 
| Is it a case of dance music going 
out, or is it a case of ultra-pro 
| gressive music having a hard time 
|getting started? Each year people 
want almost everything else 
changed, but not their dance mu- 
|sic. Most of us are two-steppers, 
|and we want to stay that way. 

I have tried several types of 
music with several good outfits, 
| but my best results have been with 
|a combo playing old standards. It 


} 


| 





Buffalo 





|not be used, nor his address, since 
|both would be known and ea: 
identifiable to most of the booking 
agencies and a number of the 
| bands, I believe I can tell you a 
|major part of what is wrong from 
| personal experience. 
First, the members of the band 
jand the leader have definite ideas 
on what is music and how it shu 
|be played. These ideas differ « 
siderably from the ideas of 
| customer. 

We have played Claude Thc 

ill, Gene oe Shep Fie ds, 
| Freddy Martin, Blue Barron, and 
numerous others in the last year 
Bands like Martin and Barron 
i all the hits and made a hit 
| They played strictly for the crowu, 
|and the customer is usually right 
| when the cash box is checked. Call 
jit corn or whatever, but it pays off 
at the gate. 

Second, the booking agencies 
make little, if any, attempt to 
make and keep customers. The 
jagency takes the attitude that ‘! 
| band buyer has to foot the bill . 
|that is all. The booking agen 
| are so interested in the cash as 
|of the business that they are h 
—_> 
e booked two bands this yon 
|that were cancelled out on us 
| the last minute. That has happe 
|to numerous other buyers. Fre.) 
ly, we are going to buy a limited 
|number of name bands in 1950 |< 
}eause of the treatment we have 
had from booking agencies. W<« 
are small operators for a civic 
organization, but we have spent 
$40,000 for bands this year. 
| Third, money is not as plent 
as it was. We can’t make mo 
paying $2,750 for Vaughn Mor 
|in today’s market. 

(Name omitted on reque:s 
| > * > 


The Act Or Art... 


Joliet, | 
To the Editors: 

It is obvious that the defense 
Glenn Miller in the Dec. 30 iss: 
(Chords and Discords) indicat: 

|the impact which Miller’s music 
|had on the music public. It is o 
natural then that a music which 
so universal in appeal will be « 
target for criticism that would es 
cape a lesser-known style. In the 
consideration of criticism it is cer- 
tainly necessary to understand the 
nature of it in order to avoid un 
due pot shots at the critic. 

According to definition, ‘“criti- 

cism is the act or art of judgir 
and defining something, particular 
|ly a literary or artistic work, ac- 


id 


da 


y 





lisn’t very exciting, and not every- | 


jone has a chance to show off, but 


|the people like it and they’re pay-| 


jing us. 
| Could the slump in dance music 
| be the lack of dance music? 


Rod White | 
* 


+ 


‘And Book 


ers, Too 


North Carolina 
|To the Editors: 


| This morning I read your article | 


in which you planned to find out 





WHERE IS? 
WILLIAM L. Baty HI BAER, organis 
last heard in Peoria, ili. 
JOE CASANTA, guitar and violin, form 
erly employed by Lockie Music fx 


chan Los A ies. 

RICHARD {BASSIE) DAUPHINE, string 
bass, formerly with semi-name midwest 
bands and combos. 


WE FOUND 
JIMMY MILLER, baritone, bass 
a tenor, now with Ken 


at the Cleveland hotel, 
KEITH STAULCUP, French 


and vocals, a' 
band in Cleveland. 


sician and onetime head of the Chicago | 
School of Opera, Dec. 11 in Flint, Mich.| of former ork leader and owner of the 

FUHMRMAN—~Abe Fuhrman, 79, father of | Forrest cafe Barney Zeeman, 8 in 
KYW ork eader and music director | Philadelphia. 


ZEEMAN—Mrs. Celia Zeeman, 76, mother | what is wrong with the band busi- 
ness. As a non-professional pro- | 


moter who requests that his name | 


HARRELL—A daughter, Catherine Grace 
oz), ~g t_ 
s 
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Chords And 
iscords 


(Jumped from Page 10) 


cording to certain standards, to 
render an opinion as to its merits 
or lack of them.” 

Now, unless our critic is guilty 
of the violation of any of these 
essentials, he should be considered 
a competent critic. Apparently 
Mike Levin did not violate the first 
portion of the definition. He at- 
tacked Miller’s rhythm for being 
heavy, which I’m sure many of the 
Miller devotees will agree to. He 
stamped the music as being gen- 
erally uninteresting. This was evi- 
denced by consistently using hat- 
ted brass, clarinet lead over saxes, 
and other features which were 
prominent in almost all of the ar- 
rangements and had a tendency to 
lean toward monotony. Miller’s 
tempos were wonderful for stand- 
ing. on the floor and cooing and 
billing, but I am sure that this 
could be better accomplished by 
“sitting it out.” 

The second portion of the defi- 
nition carries the rendering of an 
opinion. This can scarcely be dis- 

Mix’s opinions are his own, 


| puted. 
but since he has been established 
» as a critic, it would be reasonable, 


“8 
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when in doubt, to accept his views. 


Miss Neff was greatly disturbed | 


| 
because Mix continues to review | 
Miller’s records in the same unbi- 
ased way he did before Miller’s 
death. Well, I’m sure Mix isn’t 
attacking Miller because he isn’t | 
here to sue for libel, but rather, he 
is judging a style of music. It is | 
inconceivable that we refrain from 
judging the music of artists who 
ave passed on. These artists have | 
in some fashion left an indelible | 
mark on our modern music, wheth- 
er good or bad, and they must be 
taken into consideration when we 
are striving for the betterment of | 
our purely American art. 
Emil F. Orenic | 
- ” . 


Dissatisfied Fan 
New York | 
To the Editors: 
Every Friday evening at the 
Central Plaza in New York there 
is a jazz dance featuring the top 
Dixieland players around town. 
| This dance is under the direction of 
| Bob Maltz of the Jazz Record cen- 
| ter. I have attended many Friday 
| evening sessions at the Plaza, but 

Nov. 18, I believe I witnessed one 

of the worst exhibitions of man- 
| agement, musicianship, and enter- 
| tainment. 

Wild Bill Davison led a group 
of musicians in one set, and Baby 
Dodds teamed with Art Hodes for 
the other. Later in the evening, 

| Jack Teagarden joined the session. 
Davison and his group displayed 





e. ( Advertisement) 





Lotsa Man! Lotsa Horn! Lotsa POWER! 


New York—J. 


J. Johnson, the man behind that new VEGA POWER 


TROMBONE, is up there with the finest trombonists of today. He’s ad- 
mired for his great tone, imaginative ideas and all-around artistry. 
J. J.’s most recent records, cut with his own combo and his new Vega 
on the “New Jazz” label, were so enthusiastically received that the 
recording company is rushing new releases. Do you have your free copy 


of “The Power Trombone”? If not, ask your dealer or write to e 
Vega Company, 153 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 








}and sound wonderful. 
Olive Peterson |—I Never Knew/Basin Street|and Kenton. 


a great talent—that of seeing) 
which member of the band woul 
be able to outblow the others. It 
might be added that Davison and | 
his trumpet won hands down. It was | 
not music, Dixieland or any other | 
type, but a competition in abilit 
to blast while doing ensemble work. 

When Teagarden arrived he was 
immediately cast into the band so 
that they would have a second | 
trombone to help pulverize what | 
was left of the eardrums of the| 
spectators. I would not have been 
surprised to see a man running | 


| through the audience selling pro- 


grams: can’t tell the trombone 


and Hodes and the three put on the 
best set of the evening. 

I asked Maltz the reason for the 
mess and he immediately shifted 
the blame onto the musicians. If 
this is true, then I say the man- 
agement should step in on the mu- 
sicians, If what he said was not 
the case, then I believe he should 
either brush up on his policy or 
hire someone who is capable of put- 
ting together a good show. 

We are told of the great fight 
Dixie is making to get into the 
limelight again. For those who are 
just becoming interested in Dixie, 
this was probably enough to turn 
them against Dixie forever. I have 
heard many good programs at the 
Plaza, One particularly fine show, 
just two weeks before this fiasco, 
was given by the Bob Wilber all- 
stars. Not too many names, but 
they are all fine musicians who 
work together and will not be for- 
gotten soon by those that heard 
them that night or who hear them 
any other night. 

John W. Platt 


* * * 


‘Thanks, Theodore’ | 


East Orange, N. J. 
To the Editors: 

Just a few lines in praise of that 
wonderful and very satisfying 
story by Ted Hallock in your Nov. 
18 issue on Mel Torme. It is more 
than gratifying to find someone 
who recognizes the tremendous tal- 
ents of Mel Torme and is not 
afraid to come out and say it. 

Torme is not only a singer, but 
an accomplished song writer, drum- 
mer, and comedian. In my opinion, 
the best one-man show in America 
today. 

Joan Bennett 
* m a 


Bing Just Versatile 


Phoenix 
To the Editors: 

Singing the various kinds of mu- 
sic, such as the person from Los 
Angeles mentioned (Chords, Dec. 
2), only proves Bing is versatile 
and can sing any kind of music 


THE HOT BOX 


Does Complete Research 


On KXYZ Novelty Band 


By GEORGE HOEFER 
Chicago—Regardless of the fact that ory 3 hillbilly singers 


| use Tex for a first name, and 
players without a program. Tea-| steady flow of billy-western music, 
| garden later worked with Dodds | hinations have been known to exist in 
For instance, Boots and His Bud-@————-—— 


dies, Troy Floyd’s Plaza orchestra, | 
and The Light Crust Doughboys 
(once boasting of Knocky Parker's 
piano). And now many collectors | 
are asking about the KXYZ Novelty | 
band, listed in Blackstone as a 
|Houston studio band. 

Shirley Phillips, a gal who 
knows her jazz, and plays it over 
KATL, Houston, did some exten- 
sive research on the old KXYZ 

Dixie band for 

The Hot Box and 

came up with a 

complete report. 
The KX YZ boys 
waxed eight sides 

for the Bluebird 

label on Jan. 29, 

1935, in San An- 

tonio. The group 

consisted of Jack 

Sharpe, piano; 
Kit Reid, trum- 
: pet; Joe —_ 
tenor ; aby 

George Cummins, guitar; 
Jimmy Johnson, bass; and Bill 
Smith, drums. Sharpe was the staff | 
pianist at KXYZ and was respon- 
| sible for organizing the band when 
la local automobile dealer made ar- 
|rangements with the station to 
have the band play for visitors at 
an exposition previewing the new 
model cars. They were also sched- 
luled to play a 30-minute radio 
|broadcast from the dealer’s show- 

| room. 





Nothing to See 

During the 10 days of the above 
expositions, an RCA-Victor repre- 
sentative heard a broadcast and 
signed them up for a recording 
date in San Antonio. The “studio” 
| turned out to be a tumbledown old 
house, unfurnished except for two 
microphones, a green light, a red 
light, and recording equipment set 
up in what had been the dining 





room. 

The band was labeled the KX YZ 
Novelty band, with all six mem-| 
bers equally sharing the royalties. | 
The complete discography of the | 
sides is as follows: B. B. 5831—| 





Avalon/Shiek of Araby; B.B. 5832 | 


the state of Texas supports a 
some unusual jazz com- 
the Lone Star state. 
Blues; B.B. 5852—Bugle Call Rag/ 
That’s a Plenty; and B.B. 5868— 
Indiana/I’ve Found a New Baby. 

JAZZ ON THE RADIO: Peter 
Lucas, ABC staff announcer over 
WENR, Chicago, has started & 
weekly jazz record show called 
Journeys in Jazz on the above sta- 
tion 11:30 p.m. Tuesdays. Show 
promises to be the most intelli- 
gently presented stint of its kind 
on the air. A happy combination of 
a sincere jazz connoisseur and a 
top radio professional. 

Jim McNeilly, a Knox college 
student from Chicago, presents a 
nightly jazz hour over WGIL, 
Galesburg, Ill. Time is 11 p.m. to 
midnight at 1400 kilocycles. 


JAZZ MISCELLANY: Robert R. 
Horner of The Mooring, North 
Shore drive, Holland, Mich., in- 
vites jazz fans in his locality to 
visit him. He would like to present 
concerts of jazz records and is pre- 
pared to play the full set of Circle 
records made by the late Jelly Roll 
Morton for the library of congress 
folk music section. 

Ken Dean’s Jazz band, of To- 
ronto, has been busy this winter. 
They play a weekly teen age dance 
and have been used at many func- 
tions held at the exclusive Men’s 
Press club. 


COLLECTOR’S CATALOG: W. 
Liddle, 226 Great -Clawes street, 


|Higher Broughton. Salford, 4, 


Lanes, England. Interested in the 
older sides by the Jimmy Deaee 
aggregation, with vocals by Bo 
Eberly. 

Clem Parkinson Jr., 57 Palmers- 


| tom stréec, Carlton, Melbourne; Vie- 


toria, Australia. Ardent admirer 
of the late Bunk Johnson and de- 
sires some of his work on Amer- 
ican labels. He would also like to 
get some discs by the Original 
Dixieland Jazz band. He has a long 
list of Australian jazz records to 
offer in return. 

Gordon J. Hickling, 69 Longford 
street, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, 
England. Desires to contact some- 
one in either New York or Los 
Angeles. A lover of jazz, hop, 
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Storyville was a center of organized vice and crime .. . 


@ Storyville, one of the most notori t f - 
ized vice and crime in U. S. Soaten ton looaine stablishec 
in 1897 and flourished, aided and protected b 


1917. This 
ing from miserable holes - in - the 
houses. The “boss” of Storyvill 
enterprises, and 
to the sordid night 
Storyvill 


a tour of the “Tend 


district was made up of 38 blocks of assorted 
saloons, bordellos, and low dives of every decription, vary- 
ao Tees kee ae 
le was Tom w 
owned the Annex, maintained:an interest in many _ te wo 
also published the Blue Book, a guide 
life of New Orleans. For many years 
le remained a leading tourist attraction; few vis- 
itors would dream of leaving the city without having taken 


im 
established 
y law, until 


parlor 
there; 


White and 


Storyville was important, economically, to many 


N. O. musicians. 


@ Despite its moral shortcomings, Storyville played a most 
t part, economically, in the lives of many New 
Orleans musicians, At one time, nearly 200 jazzmen were 
employed in the many cabarets and night spots, a steady 
source of revenue that discouraged the majority from 
investigating the more lucrative j 
the river. A yo 

ere; Bechet, Fr 
Oliver, Johnny Dodds, and 
worked the district at various times. Many pianists such as 
Jelly Roll Morton, Clarence beds 
Jones first worked for such Storyville luminaries as Lulu 

equaled 


reddie Kep; Tommy 
jozens more of 


Countess Willie Piazza, and often 


week’s salary with one night’s tips. 


that awaited them up 
Armstrong blew his first monghees notes 


ni 
equal 
and Richard M. 


With the musicians, 


was consi 
men in the vicinity. Ac 
an o ou 
er, 
renown 
cians, however, it was 
major means of liv 


the army and navy, the 

rdinance outlawing the red li 
most of whom had already mov 
to the deadline of midnight, Nov. 12, 1917, simply 1 
their activities in other parts of the city. Wi 


exodus to greener fields. They fanned out 
a Orleans, spreading to all corners of the U. 


however, it was a different story. 


@ After the United States entered World War L Storyville 
a serious menace to the 


health of service- 
upon the repeated demands of 
ity council 


lew city 
t district. The women, 
and ba -prier 


the musi- 
of a 

begin 

from 

S. and 


a different story. 
they were forced to 


world the musical doctrine of the Delta. 
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Jazz Evolvement As Art Form 


By DAVID BRUBECK 
(The first of two articles) 


Dave Brubeck 








Dave Brubeck 

Oakland, Calif—David Bru- 
beck, a 29-year-old Californian, 
has been causing considerable 
comment in recent months for 


haud, under whom 
ition at Mills coll in 


eral jazz compositions at various 
concerts and recitals in the San 
engaged ae “A'S md 

in ing “ urvey 
ef Jazz” at the University of 


Brubeck leads trio on 
KNBC’s Lyons Busy show and 
wae ee Fie 

i icle, pre- 

as an introduction for the 
niversity of California course, 
is one of the few examples of a 
young musician of today seri- 
re sens Me saediem ond 


course it is to take. 











been playing backgroun 
A pivectenr Named De- 


— on ee Ir- 
ph, trumpet; un- 
nm, alto; Don 


ito: Abney, 
D, and Bill Pemberton, drums. 





anymore than a musician can 


One cannot listen to jazz as one listens to a Bach passion 


apply the same interpretation 


to the two types of music. One must approach it with an emo- 
tional awareness outside the bounds of traditional critique. 





|eration ago by the French icono- 
clast-comp teacher, Erik Satie, 
who once remarked, “Jazz screams 
out its soul . . . and nobody cares.” 

He might have added “. . . and 
nobody knows what it is.” Ask 





volved, the jazz musician himself, 
“What is jazz?” and he is likely to 
give you one of many vague replies 
concerning its unique rhythms or 
its peculiar tonal quality. But 
above all, he will search for words 
to express something of the great 
feeling which is the heart of jazz 
and which first drew him to it. 
The Important Thing 

Is jazz a Negroid interpretation 
|of white-man’s music? Is it Afri- 
|can music transplanted to new soil, 
| European only in instrumentation? 
|Was it born from ragtime, spir- 
jituals, blues, Congo drums, 
| Orleans marches? Its ancestry can 
| probably be traced to all of these. 
Hy? - rtant thing to us is that 
lit di 





before. 


As an historical fact, however, | 
;most people acknowledge that jazz | 
}was born in New Orleans about | 


1880. The “where” is important 
|only in that the Delta city hap- 


| pened to be the particular spot on | 
| the new continent where there was | 


jenough social freedom between the 
|races and which possessed a flour- 
|ishing enough musical life to fos- 
| ter such an upstart as jazz. 


The essential fact remains that | 


it took the mixed parentage of the 
| primitive African and the highly 
developed European 
produce a music with the unique 
characteristics of jazz. That these 
two alien expressions — one with 


its complex rhythms and impas- | 


|sioned group feeling the other 
| with its complicated harmonic sys- 
| tem and time-honored composers— 
| should be drawn together is not so 
| surprising as it first appears. 
“First, it follows the age old pat- 
|tern of cross-fertilization of cul- 
|tures, wherein mutual stimulus 
| gives rise to a new era of creativ- 
ity. For another thing—and this is 
important for our understanding of 
why jazz could have been born 


jonly in America — these two cul-| 


|tures faced a similar problem in 
|the United States. 
| Both Uprooted 


| They both had managed to sur- 
| vive the uprooting from their na- 


| This subtle truth was voiced a gen-? 


someone who is most directly in- | 


tive soil. They had been trans- 
planted to a new continent—a con- 
tinent whose spiritual climate dif- 
fered greatly from either Europe 
or Africa. 

The traditional forms of either 
music did not fully express their 
people in the new circumstances of 
the new land. 

Jazz was born from spiritual 
necessity. The Negro, who had suf- 
fered most from his uprooted life, 
was the first to find the expression 
(in the early spirituals, work songs, 
and blues). But there were enough 
white men who suffered from the 





~~ 

|}must search for words to express 
that singular feeling—that unique 
expression which is the very core 
of jazz. This indefinable spirit is 
the thing which makes of jazz 
something more than a composer’s 
conscious adaptation of these rhy- 
thmic and harmonic principles. It 
is an element, which for lack of 
better words, I call “mutual hu- 
man sympathy” born of “common 
necessity.” 

It is this factor of human com- 
passion which brings unity to the 
intangent elements of our society. 
Freedom (J use the word in the 
absolute sense) is the necessity. 
Freedom is a desire common to all 
men, but it happens to be a par- 
ticular preoccupation of our civili- 
zation, our times, and the people 
who call this country “home.” 

Group improvisation, then, is 
something more than a_ possible 





| same spiritual impover in 
this traditionless age, and who 
were motivated by the same long- 
ing for emancipation and a new 
life in the Promised Land — to 





ew | 


bring forth a jazz that was neither 

black nor white—but American. 
This underlying emotion which 

bound the early jazz musicians to- 


| gether, no matter what their ra- 
jcial or social differences, made 
gin, and that it had an| 
entirely different feeling from any | 
|music that ever had been heard | 


group improvisation not only a 
possible, but rather a necessary 
means of expression. 

Improvization the Criterion 

I will not go so far as to say that 
jazz ceases to be jazz once it is 
| written. But I do say that impro- 
vization is the criterion by which 
all jazz, written or unwritten, is 
judged. The degree of its “good- 
ness” is based on its proximity to 
improvisation. The best arranger 
|is one who has best been able to 
|notate his own improvisatory ideas. 
| A good arrangement serves its 
|purpose in a commercial, competi- 
tive society because it guarantees 


ance even if played by otherwise 
just adequate improvisers. But it 
is a poor substitute and can never 
|gain the heights that are possible 
through spontaneous group impro- 
visation. 

In an arrangement, the inter- 
preters, no matter how great they 
may be, are limited to the ideas of 
one man. (This, naturally, does not 
apply to soloists.) In group impro- 
| visation, on the other hand, there 
are as many creative minds at work 
contributing to the unity and vari- 
ety of the composition as there are 
instrumentalists. 

y answer to the question 
|“What is jazz?”, then, goes some- 
| thin 
| vise 


rhythms. 


| 
Now, like all jazz musicians, I) 


ain ant? certain level of musical perform- | 


like this: Jazz ts an impro- | 
musical expression based on | 
European harmony and African 





( Advertisement) 


of interpreting a musical 
symbol of our culture, jazz. It is 
part of that symbol itself. It is the 
symbol of unity through individual 
freedom. 

Actually, the era of classic New 
Orleans jazz is the only one which 
fulfills the terms of the definition 
as to rhythmic principles and the 
idea of spontaneous improvisation. 
For by the time it was born, before 
| this new expression had even been 
| christened as “jazz,” it had begun 
|to change. 


Belonged to Folk 


| In its nameless state it belonged 
to the folk. It was an “unconse 
scious” expression of a group of 
persons whose need for a musical 
outlet was so great that it was 
| born despite the dearth of instru- 
|ments, facility, and training. 

But jazz was too dynamic, too 
all-consuming, too great a force in 
American life to remain in the rel- 
atively timeless, changeless state 
|of folk material. 

Unlike most folk music, jazz 
seemed to contain a message for 
|more persons than just those who 
| lived in the particular region of its 
|nativity. Once it left the confines 
1o 








quality of “unconscious” folk mu- 
|sic and started its first immature 
| attempt to become an art form. 

| The | re day jazz musician 
has studi 


ed consciously for a bet- | 


New Orleans and hecame an} 
|instrument of expression for the | 
| individual—once the composer, the | 
| arranger, the individual soloist en- | 
| tered into the picture—it lost the | 


ter grasp of harmony and a better 
technique on his instrument. 
posers have worked in the jazz 
idiom in an attempt to give it a 
more expansive form than the 
bar chorus. Arrangers are constant- 
ly working for new effects, borrow- 
ing new techniques from tradi- 
tional compositions. 

Even such accoutrements of seri- 
ous music as the concert hall and 
the critics have appeared on the 
scene. No matter what we may 
think of these innovations, we 
must acknowledge that the have 
happened, that jazz has chan 
from a folk music and shall con- 
tinue to change. 


Has Ready Audience 

But one important thing must be 
remembered. It has brought its 
audience with it. It has evolved 
slowly enough and has remained 
close enough to the folk in spirit 
that it has a ready audience for 
whatever it has to say. 

In tracing the harmonic devel- 
opment of jazz, every step seems 
as logical as a child’s leatiting 
prone. Since most of the music 

eard in America was an exten- 
sion of the European musical tra- 
dition, the untutored musician na- 
|turally thought within that har- 
monic system. 

Just as the beginning music = 


dent learns to extend a 

| super-imposing thirds on a basic 
major or minor triad, so the jazz 
musician expanded his elementary 
knowledge of harmony by repest- 
ed listening to such alterations un- 
til he had comprehended what had 
taken place. Although his creative 
ability went far beyond his theo- 
retical knowledge, his improvisa- 
tion usually had as its base the 
“known” harmony. 

In a sense, he played what he 
knew, and he knew only what his 
inner ear was capable of hearing. 
That the order in which certain 
harmonic principles were accepted 
in jazz should be in the same se- 
quence (although years later) 
which they were accepted by com- 
mon usage in European music has 
this absurdly simple explanation: 

Auditory Response 

Music evokes an auditory re- 
sponse. That the 1, 4, and 5 chords 
sheald form the basis of the early 
| jazz tunes is due to the fact that 
|that was what the musician was 
|able to hear (and for the Negro, 
(Modulate to Page 15) 
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“Finest Drums 


l Ever Owned” 


® SCHOOL OF PERCUSSION 
“The Cradie of Celebrated Drummers" 


ENROLL NOW for SPRING SEMESTER 
JAN. 23 





NEW 1950 EDITION 
{USICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


your 





accessories) 
11, N. Y¥. 


Mfg. Company, <0 Broadway, Brooklyn 


The Knapp School offers America’s 
finest faculty under the personal su- 
pervision of Roy C. Knapp, Teacher 
of America’s finest drummers. 


KNAPP STUDENTS TOP 
THE MUSIC WORLD 

Be sure of your future with the oldest 
yet most modern professional school 
of music in America today. Complete 
specialization in all branches of per- 
cussion, theory, voice and all or- 
chestral instruments by America’s 

finest professional teaching staff. 
COURSES AND TRAINING OPFERED: 


ROY C. KNAPP 
Pres. and Director 
Teacher of America's Finest Drummers 





ing—Improvision—Teaching all phases of Modern 
Rhumba and Concert Playing for Theaters, Television, Radio Record- 
ing, Pictures, Symphony and Opera. 
Special Courses to Grade and High School Students—-Piano and all 
other orchestral instruments. 


Modern Courses Open to Private Pupils for Full Term or Partial lastrection. 


APPROVED FOR ACCEPTANCE OF 
ACT NOW—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL OF PERCUSSION 
Kimbell Hott, 308 $. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 
am Interested in: 
(0 Private Lessons [1] G. |. Training 
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Tiny Patti Gets Her First Big Band Break With Stevens New Crew 


New York—Petite Chicagoan Patti Malloy is the gal sing- 
ing with the Beat’s observation crew, Roy Stevens’ band, 
now at the Meadowbrook in Cedar Grove, N. J. In the first 
photo Patti is standing in the ample shadow of arranger 


Ke 


Arnold Holop, with trumpeter Stevens on the right. Center 
photo shows Patti in action during the band’s reh 
while in the last shot, Stevens feels his “dry Friday” stub- 


ble while telling Patti she did okay, and more. Patti, just 
19, worked around Chicago with Gene Mack’s band. 
now has Barbara Doran as its gal chirp. 


, ww 


(Otto Hess Photos) 








|the next requisite in the Roy 
Stevens plan of action is 
| merchandising, which involves nu- 
| merous fundamental principles of 
|good business best summed up as 
|service to the public. In this case, 
i dancing public. 


Melodic Band 


Acting on the assumption that 
the dancing public has a right to 
|expect dance music from a dance 
|band, Roy and Allen Best, man- 
- . | ager, have devoted their combined 

Of course, there are no mira-| musical and business talents to- 
cles in this business any more|ward perfecting their product—a 
than there are in any other. But good melodic dance band. 
there is a formula to follow. Roy| To this end, sidemen have been 
Stevens knows that. His thinking | chosen for their ability *to work 
is , and with enough backing,| well as a team, rather than for 
and the way he is going at it, he | spectacular solo talents. “We don’t 
has every chance to succeed.” want a lot of prima donnas in this 

Stevens’ adherence to the for-| band,” stated Best. “And at no 
mula mentioned by Frank Dailey |time will Roy say to the dancers, 
was evident throughout rehearsals |‘Now you can all sit down, people, 
prior to his Meadowbrook opening | we are going to give you a con- 
early this month. This formula, de- | cert.’ People come to places like 
cided upon by Stevens after|the Meadowbrook to dance. They 
careful appraisal of the current | don’t want to sit around all eve- 
band situation, is based on the|ing. They can do that at home.” 
premise that good dance music is a 
salable commodity. 


Given this salable commodity, 


Dailey Talks : 
About Stevens 


(Jumped from Page 1) 
and proven ee he stated, | 
“rather than from other orchestra 
leaders or sidemen. 


Is a Formula 





Changes in Lineup 
The band went into the Meadow- 
brook with a minimum of person- 


MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 
Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 
Each chamber has its own individual length, to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 











FACINGS RUN FROM NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 


FOR REFACINGS 


DIRECT TO US 
P. O. BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, NEW YORK 


good | with the 


nel changes, and those were made 
Stevens dance music 
requirements in mind. Switches in 
the trumpet section brought in 
Fred Dale as lead, with Ben Cera- 
soli moving into the chair vacated 
by John Bova. 

Dale, a New Yorker by birth, 
formerly played NYC’s Arcadia 
and Jersey spots with Dicky Style, 
held lead spot at local radio sta- 
tion WINS for 1% years, spent 
more than a year with rr 
Clinton, and worked locally wit 
Bobby Byrne, Eddy Duchin, and 
Jerry Wald. His musical knowl- 
edge was given a boost by his 
father, who is music director for 
20th Century-Fox’ New York stu- 
dios. 

Primarily a Soloist 

A change in the sax section 
involved replacement of Barbara 
Nelson with Al Feldman. It was 
pointed out by Roy that inasmuch 
as Barbara is primarily a soloist, 
her particular talents could not be 
properly showcased in the band 
as it is styled. Feldman, a Brook- 
lynite, brings to the third alto 
chair a diversified musical back- 
ground, including 43 months with 
an airforce band overseas, a year 
with Ina Ray Hutton, a year with 
Hal McIntyre, and workouts with 
Ralph Font’s rhumba band. 

Baritone sax man, John Haluko, 
of Carteret, N.J., who missed last 
issue’s personnel roundup, began 
his band career v7 “onny Dun- 
ham in 1944, an+ . put in 
several months wi.: {rupa, 
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LEARN HOT PLAYIN< 
Quick course to players of all insirumcnte— 
make your own arrangement: of ‘Ho:” breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments. etc. 
Duets, trios, quartettes and ensembles— 
special choruses—modulation to other keys 
— suspensions —anticipations—organ points— 
color effects. ‘ 
ELMER 8. FUCHS 
335 E. 19th St. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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PHOTOS 
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nuine glossy photos ular vocal- 

fits and Band leaders cual be told at a 

loss. Act now while your favorites are 

still in stock. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED— 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 

MINIMUM ORDER 10 PHOTOS 


BAND PHOTOS 1665 Nostrand. Ave. 
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Art Mooney, and two years with 
Tony Pastor. 


New Arranger 


An extra chair has been pulled 
up beside that of arranger Arnie 

olop for arranger Freddie Nor- 
man. Norman’s connection with the 
band is a particularly happy co- 
incidence, as the onetime BG-TD 
arranger has been on Stevens’ trail 
ever since he heard his’ trumpet 
on a broadcast last summer, didn’t 
catch his name, and has ever since 
been trying to find out “who was 
playing that Louis-ish trumpet. 

“Roy has a Louis feeling in his 
horn,” Norman said. “It’s easy to 
get behind it with that rolling 
beat, and purring sound in the 
saxes. There’s nobody around now 
with that sound,” he observed. 
“It’s hard to get. But it’s the kind 
of music that will help revive the 
business.” 

Norman has slightly more than 
hearsay acquaintance with “that 
kind of music.” He was exceed- 
ingly close to it when he played 
trombone with Claude Hopkins at 
Roseland in the late ’30s. “You 
remember that band? It had that 
thumpin’ beat all the time, cup 
mutes, low and middle register 
saxes—strictly dance. The beat was 
there all the time, and something 
was on top of it.” 





Movies, Too 


| When trombonist Norman be- 
|came arranger Norman he had 
| opportunity unlimited to help pro- 
; duce “that kind of music.” Besides 
| scoring for Benny and Tommy, he 
| wrote for Artie Shaw, Krupa, Spi- 
| vak, the late Mark Warnow, and 
|“‘what they called jazz” for CBS 

house. MGM’s Thrill of a Romance 
j}and a Connee Boswell Monogram 

film rocked to Norman scoring, and 
| vocalists who have profited by his 


PIANO-BREAKS! 


Adaptable to Violin, Clarinet, Sax, ote. 
Our Monthly Break Bulletin is full of hot 
breaks, figures and boogie effects so you 
can improvise extra ch of Hit-parade 
tunes. Send 20c for a copy or $2 for 12 
months. Mention if teacher. 
“THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD’ 

Studie D, P.O. Box 185, Wheaton, Ii. 














scores, in addition to Connee, are 
| Joan Edwards, Hazel Scott, and 
Juanita Hall. 

Being rolling-beat minded by 
taste and experience, Freddie con- 
fessed he hadn’t heard anything 
worth hearing in the way of dance 
bands for a long time until Roy’s 
band happened. “All types of mu- 
sic have their place,” he remarked. 
“But this type of band reaches 
more people. 

“The beat seems to be creeping 
back into music,” he said. “You 
might say the beat is returning 
without any thorns on it.” 

Vocal Staff 

In addition to a beat and good 
sound, a band’s most valuable 
point of contact with the public 
is its vocal staff. Roy rates 100% 
in this department, with his own 
Berigan-Armstrong styled vocals, 
and his Chicago-imported girl sing- 
er, Patti Malloy. 

Found in Chicago, Patti is the 
ideal choice for the band. Her 
straightforward, unaffected style, 
her poise and friendliness on the 
stand, her way of working, are in 
the best band-singer tradition. 

Started Young 

Not yet 20, she has had several 
years of trouping, startin with 
an appearance on a local Chicago 
television show at the age of 7, 
later acting in child tableaux for 
Sears’ windows, and after high 
school studying serious singing 
for two years at the Chicago Musi- 
cal college. 

She balanced the coloratura hours 
with hours of singing with various 
Chi combos, a rug stint at Gus- 
sie’s Kentucky on the south side, 


|then moved nae to the band- 


stand of the Sheraton hotel with 
Gene Mack’s 12-piece band. 

As for the band’s appearance, 
a Best-inspired behind-the-scenes 
campaign for tailoring was taking 
effect even at rehearsals. In the 
last days, tieless shirts, lapel-less 
jackets, and slacks had almost com- 
pletely disappeared before smartly 
cut suits in soft blues, browns, and 
tweeds. 








NOW! the new 
EMCEE magazine 
Contains original material. 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription, $2. Add $1 
for 4 gagpacked back issues. 
EMCEE — Desk 2 
1508 So. Homan Ave. 
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Address 


BOBBY CHRISTIAN School of Percussion 
CBS Staff Artist 


“Chicago's First Modern School of Percussion” 
DRUMS—TYMPANI—VIBRAPHONE—XYLOPHONE—MARIMBA 


Without obligation, please send me complete information on BOBBY CHRISTIAN 
rum courses, etc. 


Wabash Ave. & Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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COMBO JAZZ 











Red Norvo 


Second masters of a famous date 

° ey done for Comet with | 
Bird, Slam, Teddy 

Wilkos,” Fii P. and J. C. Heard on 
the date. izzy’s solo on Congo 
was one of his best—this second 
master isn’t quite as good, but still 
fine. The good surfaces as well " 
the closer grove cutting, 45% 
all on a 10-inch disc, make it a 
indeed. The riffing gets a bit od 
py towards the end. Same goes for 

appy. (Dial 1035.) 


Art Tatum Trio 


Ii 21 Know That You Know 
iJ Men I Love 


Another Comet reissue on better 
surfaces, with the margin control 
pulling a 12-incher down to 10 
inches. These two were done with 
Slam Stewart, bass, and Tiny 
Grimes, guitar. Know is another 
of Art’s proofs of how fast he can 


play, while on Love he gets closer | 


to the business at hand. (Dial 


1036.) 


Charlie Parker 
ii] Bird of Paradise 
I} 2 Dexterity 


Paradise is Bird playing All the 
Things You Are Ln ay = with 
Miles Davis reachi for some 
fair trumpet ideas and making a 
air — of Sen. (Dial 


Dave Brubeck Trio 


Four sides of piano, bass, and 
drums. Laura has some interesting 
harmonic and rhythmic breaks. 
Drummer Cal Tjader proves de- 
pendable on Indiana, with Brubeck 
showing his technique to be sound. 
on points up Brubeck’s piano as | 

- org Sergey easily separated from 

t than the average jazz 
Stamiat yet with still a very good 
combo sense of what can and can- 
not hap to a musician devoted 


to the slogging 4/4. (Dial 103-4.) | 


Jack Sheedy’s Dixieland Jazz 


These records lack what is to me 
the prime prerequisite for good 
two-beat: unit drive. It just isn’t 
— on any of these four septet 

sides. Sheedy himself plays trom- 
bone, sings in the Teagarden tra- 
dition. (Coronet 101-2.) 


Down Beat covers music news 
from coast to coast. 











GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising dificult; ideas limited? 
ey ee oe Pe, Soe record- 
finge of Barnes, Reinhardt, Christian, etc., 
to own take-off. Seay au anata tunes. 
Intre. offer. Guitar solo oF ee 
Copied choruses evailabie. 


PLAY-RITE Music 
Leck Box 267 © Chicago 90, Ill. 








BAND JAZZ 











Count Basie 


Avenue C 
Rambo 
Cool 
nail Boogie 


tee Boy 
| Wild ‘Bill's Boogie 
| Goodbye , Baby 
poe Miss Pretty 
Album Rating—/ J 

Unlike most of the other Colum- 
bia Dance Parade LPs, the tunes 
on this have not been previously 
released. Generally the band’s rhy- 
thm section is closer to the free- 
swinging Kansas ae oe ys of the 
mid-30’s than it has nm for some 

rs. Solowise only the trombone 

its really come off though there 
are occasional tenor solos that 
move. The brass section has more 
}punch, but the arranging is still 
pretty much the same old riff tra- | 
| dition, while Count hasn’t played a | 
new idea in 10 years—or so it | 
sounds by these sides. This one | 
at make the third note prin- 

pally because it would make me 

mo pen ruled as are some 
of the devout 
bia LP CL 6079.) 





Raymond Scoit 
/ : S Jackrabbit 
f Ma 


ee I 

Scott playing two typical tunes | 
\of his: first a riffer, second is a 
novelty for vocalist Doroth 
lins which she’s done be 
(MGM 10583.) 


ore. 


ndonites. (Colum- 


Col- | 





DANCE 


Bert Shefter Octet 
{J Tango in Tempo 
IJ Lonely Little Music Box 
Tempo is unpretentious, gets | 
played that way, while Boz is| 
much like the old Scott Toy Trum- 
pet in structure. (MGM 30222.) 








Ralph Flanagan 


iad | Where Or When? 
! J Dear Hearts and Gentle 
People 


Once again the Miller formula, | 


with a crisp bass beat added. This | 
band has a compactness and lack 
|of logginess that the Beneke copy 
never achieves. (Bluebird 30- 
0016.) 


Ike Carpenter 
i f f After All 
i J Dancers in Love 

| The west coast band doing two 
beautiful Ellington tunes. (All is 
actually a Strayhorn score). Love 
crops up with the band playing old 
Bob Crosby Dixie brass voicings— 
which sound just a bit strange. 
Towards the midpoint, it even gets 
a bit Nolaish. (Discovery 113.) 








Nylon Bass Strings 
Woven — Tempered 
EER aR ERE RNS $1.50 
DD cccikinsnvtetnaciienamallbal $2.00 
D .. $2.50 
| ae .. $3.00 
Mailed Prepaid 
DICK FINNEY 
12765 Gulf Bivd. 
St. Petersburg, Fia. 
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care PARK SHERATON HOTEL 


Co-Writer 
“IT’S TOO 
LATE NOW” 
(Recorded 

by Lorry 
Raine, Evelyn 
Knight, Mel 
Foster, etc.) 
“MOON OVER 


STROMBOLI” 
(Recorded by Lorry Raine, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Horne, Hartman Trade Cafe Notes | 





i New York—Cafe Society Downtown’s most famous graduate, Lena 
| Herne, took time off from her theater tour to wish former Gil- 
| lespie singer Johnny Hartman the best of luck. Hartman, who just 

started his « career as a single, made his debut recently at Cafe Society. 











cecal Key 


III] Tops 

fl] Tasty 
Is Tepid 
t Tedious 











Alvy West 
III Must Have Done Something 


W onderful 
i The Way It Looks on You 


group- type vocal, with Sandra 
eel singing a female lead over it. 
he West band is doing good, solid 
accompanying jobs on all these 
things. (Decca 24799.) 


le: Weaheond gets a Cavanaugh 





VOCAL 


Emma Lou Welch 
if D2 °Tis Autumn 

ff Specially When I'm in a 

Lovin’ Mood 

Miss Welch sings Autumn, Hen- 
ry Nemo’s lovely tune, with ornate 
backing by Johnny Richards, echo 
chambers, and other such. She 
jain’t no Mildred Bailey, whose 
|erystalline sense of phrasing made | 
\this song a real poem, but it’s nice 
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‘enough so long as she doesn’t get 
too fancy. Some tasty last chorus 


tenor sax livens up Mood. (Discov- 
ery 514.) 
Worothy Cariess 


iff Speak a Word of Love 
iJ My Leve Loves Me 

English lass Miss Carless given 
better material than heretofore, 
sounds warmer, better phrased, 
and more musically intelligent 
than most of the natives. (Decca 


4805.) 


Ella Fitzgerald and 

the Mills Brothers 
iif Fairy Tales 
iff Cotta Have My Baby Back 

Even on Back, written by the 

Slippin’ Around author, this star 
duo sounds good. Ella is just a 
peerless singer, let us face it. 
(Decca 24813.) 


‘Dick Haymes 
iif Why Was I Born? 
iif The Old Master Painter 
Haymes sings with less stiffness 


Brito's Old Platters 
Win Him New Pact 


New York — Some old platters 
Phil Brito made for Musicraft rec- 
ords have resul in a contract 
for the singer with MGM records. 

Deal resulted when MGM re-re- 
leased the old Brito sides which 
they acquired when they took over 
the Musicraft catalog several 
months ago. Sides did so well that 
MGM decided to put Brito under 
contract. 





Big Eye Louis Sides Due 


Chicago — Next release on Bill 
Russell’s American Music label, 
according to the jazz archaeologist 
on a recent visit to Chicago, will 
|be two sides featuring clarinetist 
| Big Eye Louis Nelson. Sides were 
|cut in July in New Orleans and in- 
clude Black Cat on the Fence, writ- 
jten by trumpeter Charlie Love, 
jand Pork Chop Rag, a traditional 
| tune. Louis Nelson (no relation) is 
on trombone; John St. Cyr, guitar; 
| Austin Young, bass, and Ernest 
| Rogers, drums. 











than usual, tops Vic Damone on 
Born, gives Painter some 
brushwork. (Decca 24801.) 


Billie Holiday 

if You're My Thrill 
I Crazy, He Calls Me 

All the deftness, all the smooth- 
ness of phrase, even the fabulous 
lushness have almost completely 
disappeared. I’m afraid it is rap- 
idly oming Lady Yesterday. 
(Decca 24796.) 


Sarah Vaughan 

iiJ21 Cried for You 

if You Say You Cared 

Miss Vaughan tosses off a cool, 
limpid version of You with some 
more of her precise phrase-toying. 
Not her greatest, but still very 
ood. Cared is from Gen 

refer Blondes. Tune isn’t much. 
(Columbia 38630.) 
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SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING FOR 
DANCE BAND LEADERS! 
Designed by a professional ‘ant 
NO TECHNICAL BOOKKEEPING KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 
1. This new system enables you to easily, accurately: 
Record ALL musical income and outgo, week-by-week 


Quickly prepare quarterly Federal and State pay roll 


“49 in spiral-bound book form, 6//xII, 
cover, with instructions, will save you many times its ‘low cost. Only 
postpaid, no C. O. D.'s. Start 1950 right, order yours now. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
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936 Belifiower Ave., S. W. 
Ohio 
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“Finest Drums 





or Jo Jones. The incomparabl 





New York—Gretsch Broadkasters, “Finest Drums I 


= Ss Se with his solid record of 
Broadkaster drums. Jo sums up the lon 
by ering “Gretsch Broadkasters are the 


ere are 
Matched *The 
tele iat Oe ir te ce aon & 
panne mee math er 4 
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Boost From Ops 
To Barclay Allen 


Washington—An extra boost for 
Barclay Allen pianist-leader who 
was paralyzed in an auto crash 
last year, is being provided by 
Hirsh de la Viez, president of the 
D. C. Music guild, local associa- 
tion of juke box operators. De la 
Viez is asking all members of the 
group to feature Freddy Martin’s 
platter of Timbales. Martin is 
turning over all his royalties on | 
the disc to Allen, who wrote the 
tune. 





Top Sidemen In Milt 
DeLugg TV Combo 


New York—Milton DeLugg, ac- 
cordionist and longtime conductor 
for Abe Burrows, now heads the 
smal! jazz ensemble which is a reg 
ular feature on the ABC television 
show, A Couple of Joes. Sidemen 
in the combo include Bobby Hack- 
ett and George Wettling. Show is 
heard from 8 to 9 p.m. Wednesdays 


(Bud Ebel photos) 


Cincinnati—Castle Farm here, 
which books a lot of name bands 
for one-niters, recently was stop- 
ping-off place for Artie Shaw's 
aggregation. In the top photo, 
Shaw greeters are, left to right, 
Sid Nathan of King records, 
Ruby Wright (Mrs. Barney 
Rapp) who records for King, 
Mrs. Chuck Camphell, Mrs. 
Milton Magel, Rapp, and Shaw. 
Two men standing are Magel, 
owner of the spot, and Camp- 
hell, GAC .booker. Something to 
read between sets, and to have 
Shaw autograph, the Beat was 
hawked at the club on this night. 
Might be because it had Artie’s 
picture on the cover. In photo 
at the right, Marion Williams 
sells the first copy to a customer 
who doesn’t seem to be quite 


| The Lion Flies | 





|Elliot Heads Division 
‘Of March Of Dimes 


New York—Elliot Lawrence, an 
|infantile paralysis victim when he 
was a child, has been named chair- 
|}man of the bandleaders’ division 
lof the March of Dimes for 1950. 
| Lawrence used piano exercises to 
|help rehabilitate his paralyzed fin- 
|gers. At 24, he is the youngest per- 
|son ever to serve as a March of 
Dimes chairman. 





Revise Bluebird's 


Release Schedule 


New York—RCA-Victor has re- 
| vised the release schedule of its 49 
|cent Bluebird platters so that new 
|sides come out every week now. 








New York—Willie (The Lion) 
Smith boarded an Air France 


plane recently for a concert tour | Earlier practice was to release | 


| Bluebird discs in batches of six or 
|eight once a month, Under the new 
| setu , the same number of platters 
will be put out, but one or two will 
| be issued each week. 


of Europe, under the auspices 
of Hugues Panassie, French jazz 
critic and promoter. Pianist Wil- 
lie had been working at the 
Riviera club in New York. 





BALANCED RESPONSE 


Tone coloring, playability, resistance — even low C# toG 


all match perfectly with unique free. full tones! 





Shaw Has ‘Beat’ Night In Cincy 


sure what he’s getting. ’ 






Brubeck Says— 
(Jumped from Page 12) 

the closest approximation to Afri- 

can harmony) and, therefore, most 

capable of using as an improvisa- 

tory base. 

In the course of 75 years, jazz 
has consumed all! the harmonic de- 
vices which European music has 
been able to discover, and has even 
|contributed some new uses of its 
own. I do not say it has exploited 
these harmonic possibilities to the 
fullest, but jazz has adopted them 
}and will continue to develop them 
| as its own. 
| Just One Generation 

Within one generation the jazz- 
}man’s harmonic comprehension has 
|expanded to the point where he is 
now capable of understanding the 
| choice that is offered to the serious 
| composer. 

Two great musical minds of the 
century, Milhaud and Schoenberg, 
have already blazed separate 
paths. True to his tradition, the 
| jazz musician has attempted to fol- 
|low these new trails an 
moment exploring in his impro- 
vised choruses the realms of poly- 
tonality and atonality at least to 
the limits of his understanding. 

(The second and concluding ar- 
ticle on jazz as a serious art form, 
its evolvement and future, will fol- 
low in the next Down Beat.) 


A NEW Bop Record 
Compan 


PRESTIGE "RECORDS 
ONN announces its first release 
SONNY STITT QUARTET 
with Bud Powell-Max Roach-Curley Russell 
as 
ALL GOD'S C and SUNSET 
Non-Breakable 
Record No. 900! List Price $1.05 
Watch for future releases featuring such 
artists as: Sonny Stitt, Max Roach, Bud 
Powell, Fats Navarro, J. J. Johnson, Stan 
Getz, Lee Konitz, James Moody, Al Haig, 
Wardell Gray, Allen Eager, Kenny Dorham, 
John Lewis and many other modern musi- 

clans. 
First Release Available Now At Your 
Favorite Music Dealer. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
PRESTIGE RECORDS 
Box 51—New York 19, N. Y. 




















When in DETROIT... 


Bring Your 
Instrument Troubles to 


IVAN C. KAY 


DETROIT HOME OF 


SELMER and BACH 


Our Repair Department 
Can't Be Beat 


COMPLETE LINE OF REEDS 





Cherry 4288-Detroit-112 John 


is at this | 





SWINGIN THE GOLDEN GATE 


Local Units 


Plenty To S 


Give Frisco 
hout About 


By RALPH J. GLEASON 
San Francisco—The Bay city started off the New Year with 
music produced by local lads diversified enough for anyone’s 


taste and that’s a good way to start off a new year. 


fhat’s 


more, all of them work in spots where it doesn’t cost cus- 


tomers a week’s salary to stay for >- 


five minutes. 

To begin with, bopsters, stray 
squares, and just plain people are 
still raving about Vernon Alley’s 
|group at Fack’s, which gets better 
. all the time and 

















continues to be 
the best thing 
around, good 
enough for any 
spot anywhere. 
By New Year’s, 


come a sort of 
adjunct or ad- 


ion, with a con- 
stant musician 
trade. 
the 

of the 


possibilities 
group 


Ralph 


|seems to have gotten around a bit, | 
and Vernon has had two record 
offers and a TV bid. Wants to wait 
a bit, though. 
Brubeck at Burma 
Then, for those fervid lovers of 


jazz wending?”’ 


the “whither is 
trio at the Burma lounge in Oak- 
land. Dave’s bunch, extremely 
competent musicians, play a type 
of thing which must be heard, 
rather than seen, to be appreci- 
ated. They are extremely popular 
right now with the crewcut set 


for 11 cents on the bus. 


is, frankly, entirely too earnest for 
these ears, but a difference of opin- 
ion is what makes horse races and 
jazz scraps. To those that like him, 
Brubeck is God and Lyons is his 
| prophet. The profit, at the moment, 
| is a second three-month contract 
at the Burma. 

Thirdly, Billy Shuart, with one 
of the few big bands to spring up 
around here in ages, has been hold- 
ing forth off and on at the New 
Orleans Swing club. Big, brassy, 
and a bit rough, it has neverthe- 
less pleased the customers and the 
boss. There’s a possibility some 
one-niters may crop up soon for 
the group and there are also club 
dates in the offing, so they might 
be around longer than one would 
| think in these times. 

On Dixie Side 

On the Dixie side of the street, 
| Lu Watters and his evergreens are 
| still flourishing at Hambone Kel- 
|ly’s. Turk Murphy took over the 
house band spot at the Hangover 
jclub on Bush street with a group 
|that included Bill Napier, clari- 
net; Burt Bales, piano, and Squire 
| Gersbeck, bass. Jack Sheedy’s ste- 
vedores were tentatively set to 
open locally after Jan. 1. 

Then there’s Ciro’s with Slim 
Gaillard; the Say When with 
Connie Jordan, Joe Castro and the 
Four Knights of Rhythm, and the 
Blue Angel with Linda Keene. But 
they’re hardly local talent. Looks 
like a good year. 











ARRANGER’S EDUCATION 
in 9 Self-explanatory Volumes 
Endorsed by Leading Arrangers, 
PRICE $9.00 COMPLETE—_NE !! 
Write or Phone 
Dr. Maury Deutsch 


153 W. S7TH ST., N. ¥.C., CI 6-5568 
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the joint had be-| 
joint to the un-| 


Word of} 


school, there’s the Dave Brubeck | 


from Cal, who can get down there 


The group does not swing and 





Ready 
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Regina, Sask.—Hope he’s kid- 
ding, but in any case, this is 
Herbert Anthony Charles Spanier 
(no relation to Muggsy) above. 
Herbie and some of the other 
boys from Regina and Winnipeg 
put on a jazz concert here not 
too long ago, a traditional affair 
that opened with Perdide and 
closed with How High the Moon. 
Sponsor was the 400 club of Sas- 
katoon, and other participants 
were Al Johnson, drums; eof 
Hall, piano; Harold Grills, bass; 
Jack Fulton, trombone; John 
Frosk, trumpet; Glen Acorn, 
tenor, and Ray Edmand, alto. 








BAY AREA FOG: If there was 
a federal] trade commission for the 
music business, KWBR deejay 
George Oxford and Oakland pro- 
moter Jimmy Wilson would be in 
deserved hot water for advertising 
Flip Phillips’ December one-niter 
at the Oakland Auditorium as a 
Jazz at the Philharmonic dance. 

It was a dance, all right, but 
Flip was all the JAT7P there, and 
there never was supposed to be 
any more. He fronted a local pick- 
up group. ... Norman Bates with 
Carmen Cavallaro for a few one- 
niters in the area... . Margaret 
Whiting in town for a lot of disk 
jockey shots and hospital benefits. 

Cuz Cousineau replaced Joe Dodge 
on drums with Jack Sheedy. Dodge 
joined Russ Bennet’s band at the 
Lakeshore lounge. . . . Say When 
has a Saturday night KGO wire. 
. . - Billy Eckstine did a one-niter 
Jan. 12 at the Palomar in San 
Jose, and a couple of others at 
Stockton and Vallejo are being set 
up prior to his Feb. 15 opening at 
| Ciro’s. 
| Kid Ory doing too well in L.A, 
jto play the New Orleans Swing 
club right now, but the concert 
Jan. 11 with Armstrong was a dif- 
|ferent thing. . . . Jimmy Dolan’s 
|spot burned and the Tivoli theater 
is being made into a garage... . 
The deejays here are really plug- 
ging for Barclay Allen’s Capitol 
records to come out in album form. 

KGO’s Round About Midnight 
show plays the best modern dises 
up this way and has a pleasant 
commentator. . . . Burt Bales cut 
four piano sides for Les Koenig’s 
Good Time label. . . . Jack Ran- 
some’s group eoyieg in Pittsburg, 
| Lowell Fulsome in Richmond. 
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ARRANGERS CORNER 


By SY OLIVER and DICK JACOBS 
New York—This issue, in answer to many requests, we're 
going to illustrate some the effect voicings which are in com- 
mon usage today. While all of them are quite simple to use, 
the sound is emphasized by the switch from one voicing to 
another. We'll show five this time, five more next time out. 





Type No. 1—Absolute unison. 








TIPS TO TRUMPETERS 


By CHARLES COLIN 
New York—In every batch of letters there’s one from Joe. 
Joe, like many trumpeters, worries about his lip. Should he 
change his mouthpiece placement to “half-and-half?” Should 
he buy a new mouthpiece? Should he “smile” for the upper 
register? Should he “lip down” for? 
the lower? No, Joe, no. Keep your 
piece where it feels most 
comfortable and where the li 
vibrate most freely. If that’s half 
on the top lip and half on the bot- 
tom, ok, but it doesn’t have to fit 
any formula. 
peters probably have more 





brings the pitch down. There’s no 
mysterious “lipping down” to be 
done. More about lips next time, 


Joe. 
(Ed. Note: Send questions to Charles 
Colin, 111 W. 48th street, New York, N.Y.) 























Type No. 2—Octaves. 


EX. Il 





Type No. 3—Thirds. 


EX. Il 





Type No. 4—Thirds and doubled melody. 




















Type No. 5—Doubled thirds. 


EX,V 











s | The next Jazz Off the Record 

Our parting thought: Don’t | column, by Bill Russo and Lloyd 

change a voicing in the middle of | Lifton, will feature Charlie Chris- 

e i. ——- es tian’s guitar ape 3 ye b nd _— 
questions to x. Yack | Goodman sextet side of I’ve Foun 

Toe ene tanlna, stheadeened,, ctaxped |@ New Baby. It will be in the Feb. 

i fer p 1 reply.) 10 issue of Down Beat, on the 








fa 


| newsstands Jan. 27. 








Texas Jocks Have Crewcut Hour | 





FI | theories about lip placement than 1 
— any gy Bm phase = Orchestration 
eir playing. Some say put the © 
red part of the top lip on the rim, Reviews 


not in the mouthpiece. Curl both 
lips into the mouthpiece, say oth- 
ers. Or stick to “half-and-half.” 


Thing to Remember 


The thing to remember is that 
the lip formation of every senper 
is as individual as his personality 
or the shape of his ears. It can’t 
be emphasized too much that you 
should find your own best lip 
placement, then live with it. 

A new mouthpiece means a new 
lip placement. It follows, Joe, that 
you ought to take a lot of. serious 
thought before changing your 
mou piece—or horn, for that mat- 
ter. It’s easy to blame an erratic 
or deteriorating lip on something 
outside yourself. But shifting from 
one bore or cup or horn “tempera- 
ment” to another may do more 
harm than good. 

The Result 

The inevitable result is at least 

a temporary unstabilizing of the 


facial and internal muscles which 
have been developed in relation to 


By Phil Broyles 


MY LOVE LOVES ME 
Published by Paramount 
Arr. by Johnny Warrington 

My Love is adapted from Plaisir 
D’Amour, by Martini, from the 
Paramount _pic- 
ture The Hetress. 
The first of the 
split choruses is 
scored for ensem- 
ble with clarinet 
lead. Brass play 
the bridge and en- 
semble returns. 
The repeat is for 
saxes, brass, and 
saxes respective- 
ly. Unison saxes 
then lead the 
‘ special for eight, 
Phil relinquishing the 
lead to muted brass. Reeds, with 
clarinet lead, play the bridge, and 
trombone and saxes take the last 
eight. A sudden modulation leads 
into the finale, which is scored 



















| No Hot Fiddle | 





Tokyo—Violinist Ayako Kishi- 
kawa, who is only 16, so im- 
pressed violinist Efrem Zimbal- 
ist that he arranged for her to 
study for four years at the Cur- 
tis institute in Philadelphia. Just 


arrived in this country, Ayako 
studied with onetime Leopold 


Auer student, Anna Ono 





FIDDLE-FADDLE 
Published by Mills 
Arr. by Johnny Warrington 
Fiddle is scored as a bounce 
tune, starting out with ensemble 
and carrying through to B. Saxes 
take 16 and second trumpet shares 
the lead with the rest of the band 
through C. The clarinet lead at 
D is very effective, and the rest 
of the arrangement is scored in 
similar manner, leaning more to 
ensemble nearer the end. A 
jump tune and arrangement. 








for ensemble. 


| 

THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN | 
Published by Morris 

Arr. by Johnny Warrington | 
The arrangement begins with an 
eight-measure vamp preparing for 
a 20-measure recitation. This may | 
be eliminated by starting with an | 
optional intro. This leads into the | 
verse and chorus, scored in the 
usual manner, and ensemble plays | 
the finale. This tune is also ar- | 
ranged for a male quartet. It is | 
not the best in quartet writing but | 
offers oe ne commer- | 
cially. This holds true with the | 
band arrangement also. 


your present instrument. 

Of course, the adjustment may 
work to your advantage in the end, 
but before taking it on, be sure 
that the horn or mouthpiece is at 
fault and not your technique. Take 
this idea of “smiling” to get the 
high notes. It’s true that trumpet- 
|ers play their best when relaxed 
jand happy, but the time to smile 
|is not when you have the horn to 
| your mouth. 








Press Together 

Instead of stretching the lips, 
|you should pucker them and press 
| them more firmly together. As a 
}result, more of the meaty sub- 
| stance will naturally fall into place 
in the mouthpiece and the embou- 
|chure will become much more se- 
cure. No matter how tightly the 
lips are brought together, the con- 
tact of the mouthpiece creates a 
spread sufficient for vibration. 

| Merely raising the bottom lip 
slightly—in harmony with the air 
stream action described in a pre- 
vious column—will raise the pitch. 
Similarly, lowering the bottom jaw | 
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Chicago, January 27, 1950 


BAND 


ROUTES—NEWS DOWN BEAT 17 








A 
Angelo, Lee (Pla-Mor) Kansas City, 1/17- 
30, 


Averre, Dick (Gibson) Cincinnati, 
Alvarez, Fernando (Copacabana) iw¥e, ne 
Arnold, Araie (Hillcrest) Toledo, 


Som. — (Muehlebach) Kansas City, Out 


17 
Bardo, Bill (Texas) Ft. Worth, h 
Barron, Blue (On Tour) MCA 
Basil, Louis (Chicago cuenen t 
Bell, Curt (Larue) NYC, 
Benedict, Gardner (Cotmmantore Perry) To- 
it 


edo, 
Beneke, Tex (On Tour) MCA; (State) 
Hartford, Conn., 2/24-28, t 
Berkey, Bob (Arcadia) NYC, 4 
Bestor, Don (Biltmore) NYC, 
plamee. Billy (Rice) Houston, : 
Bothie, Russ (Lions-Milford) Chicago, h 
Brandon, Henry (Mayflower) Washington, 
D. 


5 wake Nat (Beverly) New Orleans, 


Brown, Les (Trianon) South Gate, Calif., b 
Burkhart, Jay (Regal) Chicago, 1/13-19, t 


Carle, 5 ne (Statler) NYC, Out 2/5, h; 
(On Tour) G 

Carlyn, Tommy (Bill Green’s) Pittsburgh, 
Out 1/15, ne 

Cavallaro, aac (Ambassador) L, A., 


ut 2/6, 
Clifford, Bill (Flamingo) Las Vegas, h 
Coleman, Emil (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, 


t 3/8, h 
Contino, Dick (Orpheum) Minneapolis, 


t 
Crawford, Harvey (Melody Mill) Chicago, b 
Cross, Dale (Eddy’s) Kansas City, r 
Cugat, Xavier (Circle) Indianapolis, 1/12- 
t; (Orpheum) Kansas City, 1/20-26, t 
Cummins, Bernie (Ges Tour) MCA 


Davidson, Cee (Chez Paree) Chicago, ne 

Dennis, Pat (Peacock) Andalusia, Pa., ne 

Deutsch, Emery (Ritz-Carlton) NYC, h 

— Tony (Pere Marquette) Peoria, 

Donahue, Al (Baker) Dallas, Out 3/1, h 

Desew, Jimmy i. apdibainemed Colum- 

O., Out 1/15, h 

pate, Eddy (Deshler-Wallick) Columbus, 
O., 1/30-2/11, h; (Circle) Indianapolis, 
2/28-8/1, t; (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, 
8/8-5/10, h 

Duffy, George (Syracuse) Syracuse, h 

Durso, Mike (Copacabana) NYC, ne 


Ennis, Skinnay (On Tour) MCA 

Fikes, Dick (Westwood) Little Rock, Ark., 
ne 

Fina, Jack (St. peneste) San a h 

Fitzpatrick, Eddie (Mapes) Reno, Nev., 


Floyd, Chick (Biltmore) L. A., 
Foster, Chuck (Schroeder) Milwaukee, Out 


1/29, h; (Muehlebach) Kansas City, 2/1- | 


28, h 
Fotine, Larry (Peabody) Memphis, 2/27- 
2 


8/12, 
Foy, Dick (Sir Francis Drake) San Fran- 
cisco, 


G 
Garber, Jan (Balinese) Galveston, Texas, 
Out 2/2, ne 
Gardner, Gil (Florentine Gardens) L, A., 


ne 
Gillespie, Dizzy (Riverside) Milwaukee, 
1/20-26, t 


Gonzmart, Cesar (Bayshore) Tampa, Fla., | 


t 
| Sherock, Shorty (On Tour) MCA 
| | Simms, Jimmy (Kraker’s Heidelberg) 


Out 10/13, 

Grant, Bob (Plaza) NYC, 

Gray, Chauncey ( b Soadesee) NYC, ne 

Gregg, Wayne (Trianon) Chicago, 2/7- 
3/6, b 

Grier, Jimmy (Beach Club) Del Mar, 
alif., ne 


H | 
Hackett, Ray aint Hopkins) San Fran- 


cisco, Out 1/16, 


Hampton, aie (Hippodrome) Baltimore, Sady, Joe (William Penn) Pittsburgh, h 


1/18-19 
Hanson, Bill (Legion) Great Falls, Mont.,-b 
Pas Ken (Broadwater Beach) Biloxi, 


2/18, 


Harrison, Cass (Hollenden) Cleveland, In | 


1/20, h 


Hayes, Carlton (El Rancho Vegas) Las | 


egas, 
Hecksher, Ernie (Fairmont) San Fran- 
ciseo, h 
Henderson, Skitch (Ambassador) L, A., 
Out 1/22, h 
Herbeck, Ray (Last Frontier) Las Vegas, 


=s. Tiny (Melody Mill) Chicago, 2/1-3/14, 


Howard, Eddy (Blackhawk) Chicago, r; | 


(Palladium) Hwd., 2/28-4/24, b 


eee, Bill (Camel’ s Oasis) Lake} 


arles, La., ne 


Jensen, Jens (Piccadilly) Green Bay, 
is., ne 
ce Henry (Sunset Beach) Almoness- 
N. J., weekends, 
Sok Spike (On Tour) MCA 
Jurgens, Dick (Aragon) Chicago, Out 
Out 2/5 


K 
Kanner, Hal (Statler) Detroit, h 
Kaye, Sammy (Paramount) Toledo, 1/19- 
22, t; (Circle) Indianapolis, 1/26-2/1, t 
(Riverside) Milwaukee, 2/3-9, 
erns, Jack (Sundown) Phoenix, ne; 
(Stockmen’s) Elko, Nev., 2/12-5/12, h 
Kisley, Stephen, (St. * Anthony) San Anto- 
nio, Out 


1l,h 
Knight, Norval (Lake Merritt) Oakland, 
Calif., h | 


Krupa, "Gene (Tropicana) Havana, Cuba, 
1/15-2/24, ne 


L 
Lande, Jules (Ambassador) NYC, h 
LaSalle, Dick (Blackstone) Chicago, h 
Lawrence, Elliot (Bop City) NYC, Out 
1/18, ne 
LeWinter, Dave (Ambassador) Chicago, h 


Lewis, Ted (Chez Paree) Chicago, Out | 


1/26, ne 
Lombardo, Guy (Roosevelt) NYC. 


Long, Johnny (New Yorker) NYC, In 
1/12, h 


MM 
Martin, Freddy (Palladium) Hwd., Out | 


2/27, b; (St. Francis) San Francisco, 
2/28-4/11, h 
Masters, Frankie (Stevens) Chicago, h 











EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS: 


lub; N Y ie Ci twa. Shen ood: 
ie Fa pe—private cl ¥G—New. Yo or’ ‘city Hele ryt os : a or 


fth ‘Avenue, NYC: AP—Allsbrook: 
75 E. 


Dr., Chicago; 6. ‘al 
mete 0 Ca: ., Beverly Hills, or Music Cor 
Hack i = Ae a ea eer ee West tat Sho NYCY RMA-Re 
See shes ae peters Corp., tase "Sixth Ave., nyc; WAL Williom Morris 


Madison Ave., NYC. 


ht club; wee row } Samnaes r—restaurant; t—theater; ey ro 
LA. les; Soh Joe 


Corp. i RKO ido. NYC; 


ic 
Shaw, Milt (St. Regis) NYC, h 


Agency, RKO Bidg., NYC; niversal Attractions, 





Masters, . (El Adobe) Bakerfield, 
Calif., 
MeCarthy, Fran (Silver Slipper) Memphis, 


McCoy, + i (Muehlebach) Kansas City, 
MeKissiek, Maynard (O-Yes) Ono, Pa., h 
Millar, Bob (Statler) Boston, h 


Miller, Alan (K. of C.) Peabody, Mass., b 


Molina, Carlos (On Tour) JKA 
Morales, Noro (China Doll) NYC, ne 
—n Ray (Monteleone) New Orleans, 


N 
Nagel, Freddy (Oh Henry) Willow 
Springs, Ill., b 
Nagel, Harold (Biltmore) NYC, h 


Oliver, Eddie (Beverly Hills) Beverly 


ills, Calif., 
Olsen, George (Edgewater Beach) Chicago, 
Out 2/10. 


yy 
O'Neal, Eddie (Palmer House) Chicago, h 
by) Don (Van Cleve) Dayton, O., Out 
1/14, h 


| Palmer, Mickey (Bridgewater Canoe 


Club) Boston, ne 


| Parrish, onan (Hamilton) Washington, 
C., 


D. 
Pastor, Tony (Air Bases) San Antonio, 
Texas, 1/20-26 


Pearl, Ray (Martinique) Chicago, 1/12- 
2/9, r; (Schroeder) Milwaukee, 2/4-38/6, 


h 
Peters, Bobby (Skyliner) Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Out 1/26 ne 
Petti, Emile (Versailles) NYC, ne 
Phillips, Teddy “(On Tour) MCA 


Pieper, Leo (Claridge) Memphis, Out 


1/19, h 
Pruden, Hal (El Rancho) Sacramento, 
Calif., h 


R 
| Ragon, Don (Pla-Mor) Kansas City, Out 


16, ne; (Claridge) Memphis, 1/20- 
2/10, h; (Music Box) Omaha, 2/15-19, 


ne 
Ribble, Ben (Tutwiler) Birmingham, Ala., 


Robbins, Ray (Peabody) Memphis, h 
Ruhl, Warney (Jefferson) St. Louis, h 


Sandifer, Sandy (President) Kansas City, 
Out 1/18, h 
Sands, Carl (Oriental) Chicago, t 


| Seott, Don (Heidelberg) Jackson, Miss., 
h 


Shaw, Artie (Deshler-Wallick) Coumbus, 
O., 1/26-29, h; (Apollo) NYC, 2/8-9, 


Akron, Out 1/30, r 
| Snyder, Bill (Sherman) Chicago, h 
Spivak, Charlie (On Tour) ~— 


} Stern, Hal (Mocambo) 


ja 
Stier, Jimmy (Valencia Gandia) Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., b 
Strong, Benny (Mark Hopkins) San Fran- 
cisco, In 1/17, h 


Sykes, Curt (Trianon) Seattle, b 


iss., h; (Schroeder) Milwaukee, 1/81- | 4 Thornhill, Claude (On Tour) ABC 


Towne, George (Roseland) NYC, 
Tyler, Bob (O’Connor’s) Hartford, Conn., 
h 


D 
Tucker, Orrin (Trianon) Chicago, In 2/5, 
b 


Vv 
Valdes, Miguelito (Gusto) Puerto Rico, h 


Watkins, Sammy (Boca Raton) Boca 
Raton, Fla., h 

Weems, Ted (Aragon) Ocean Park, Calif., 
b 


Welk, Lawrence (Trianon) Chicago, Out 
2/4, b; (Riverside) Milwaukee, 2/9-15, 


t 

Willis, Dave (Sherman’s) San Diego, 
Calif., ne 

Wills, Bob (On Tour) MCA 

Worth, Stanley (Pierre) NYC, h 


| Young, Sterling (Aragon) Ocean Park, 


Calif., 


z 
Zarnow, Ralph (KIOA) Des Moines 





Combos 











A 

Abbey, Leon (Harry’s) Chicago, cl 

Agnew, Charlie (LaSalle) Chicago, h 

Allen, Red (Hollywood) Kalamazoo, Mich., 
1/16-22, ne; (Continental) Milwaukee, 
1/23-2/6, ne 

Armstrong, Louis (New Orleans) San 
Francisco, 1/12-25, ne; (Last Frontier) 
Las Vegas, 1/26-2/9, h; (Palomar) Van- 
couver, B. C., 3/2-15, ne 

Archia, Tom (Mocambo) Chicago, ne 

Arvelo, Pepito (St. Regis) NYC, 

Arvin, Mel (Frolics) Minneapolis, ne 


Bal-Blue Three (WestwardHo!) Phoenix, 
Out 2 h 


, b | Barnhart, "Jackson (Elmer's) Westlake, O., 
Lombardo, Victor (Cleveland) Cleveland, | 


ne 

Bartom, Burt (Larry Potter’s) L. A., ne 
Barton, Jr., George (St. Paul) St. Paul, h 
Bennett, Bill (Bismarck) Chicago, h 


| Big ‘'hree Trio (Bar O’Music) Chicago, cl 
Bliss, Nicky (Ye Olde Cellar) Chicago, ne 


Gonano, Sharkey (Famous Door) New Or- 


ans, ne 
| Borr, Mischa (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, h 








Bobbie Home ToWyoming, Detroit | 





Detroit—Back at the Wyomin 


Show bar, where he’s been for four 
years on and off, is pianist Bobbie Stevenson, shown with his trio 
above. From the left they are Julio Carasco, bongos; Stevenson; Bob 
Baldwin, bass, and Herbie Miller, guitar. Stevenson owns a piece of 
the club, so unit has a free hand to _ what it likes. 








Bos ae Les (Piccadilly) Green Bay, 
Wis. 
Brandt, “Mel (Kentucky) Chicago, Out 
1/15, 
Brown, ‘Hillard (Joe’s DeLuxe) Chicago, 


ne 
Bushkin, Joe veneer” ieee NYC, ne 


Caceres, Ernie (Hickory Log) NYC, ne 
Cavanaugh Trio, Page (Warwick) NYC, 
h 


Cassella, Danny (Blackstone) Chicago, h 
Cassidy Trio, Joe (Crown Propeller) Chi- 
cago, ne 


Celestin, Papa (Paddock) New Orleans, ne 


Chandler, Lilly (Helsing’s) Chicago, ne 
Chansonaires (Silver Spur) Phoenix, ne 


Charioteers (Flamingo) Las Vegas, 2/23- | 


’ 


h | 
Chittison Trio, Herman (Blue Angel) 


NYC, ne 
Cole Trio, King (Melody) San Jose, Calif., | 


Out 1/16, nc; (Thunderbird) Las Vegas, 
1/19-2/1, 
Coleman, Cy (Shelburne) NYC, ne 
Collins, Lee (Victory) Chicago 
Conn, Irving (Savoy Plaza) NYC, h 


Cordsmen (Kentucky). Chicago, Out 2/13, | 


ne 
Coty, Red (Preview) Chicago, cl 
Daily, Pete (Hangover) San Francisco, 


ne 
Dante Trio (Jack Dempsey's) NYC, r 
D’Arcy Trio, Phil (Coq Rouge) NYC, ne 
Davis, Dick (Morocco) Chicago, h 
Davis, Eddie (Coq Rouge) NYC, ne 
Debutones (Legion) Great Falls, Mont., 


ne 

Dee Trio, Johnny (Hawaiian Palms) Lin- 
den, N. J., Out 3/1, ne 

Deuces Wild (Carnival) Pittsburgh, ne 

Dolen, Bernie (Larue) NYC, ne 

Downs, Evelyn (Park Terrace) Brooklyn, 

. Y., Out 1/29, r 
Drootin, Dizzy er Lynn, Mass., ne 


Eadie & Rack (Blue Angel) NYC, ne 


Embassy Four (Cirque) Seattle, Wash., ne 


Evans, Doc (Faleon) Detroit, Out 1/15, 
ne; (Grandview) Columbus, O., 2/2-15, 
r F , 

Felice, Ernie (Cléck) South Gate, Calif., 


ne 
Fields, Herbie (Flame) St. Paul, Out 1/24, 


ne 

Fields, Irving (Warwick) NYC, h 

Ford Quartet, Rocky (Town) Houston, 
Out 2/1, el 

Franks, Joe (Beritz) Chicago, cl 

Freeman, Bud (Bud Freeman's) Chicago, 
ne G 

Garner, Erroll (Three Deuces) NYC, ne 

Gentlemen of Note (Shalimar) Roseburg, 
Ore., ne 

Getz, Eddie (Stage Door) Milwaukee, ne 

be ear 4 S ay Caps, Steve (Larry Potter's) 


L. 
Gilbert” Tro, Jerry (Elms) Excelsior | 


Spring h 
Gilford, oP “(Athletic Club) Detroit, h 


Glidden, Jerry (Radisson) Minneapolis, h | 


Gonzalez, Leon (Crown Propeller) Chi- | 
cago, ne 
Grady _ Larry (Pere Marquette) Chi- 


cago 
Grant, Marshall (Little Club) NYC, ne 


Grubbs Trio, Babe (Top Hat) Franklin 
Square, L. L, N. Y., ne 


H 
Hackett, Bobby (Nick’s) NYC 


Hands of Harmony (Muehlebach) "Kees 


City, h 


(Snyder's) Minneapolis, ne 


, Red (Sundown) Phoenix, Out 1/24, 





K 
. Ford (Town) Wichita Falls, 


one (New yorker) NYC h 
” Roy & Cain, Jackie (Hi- Note) Chi- 


| L 
| fase Johnny (1111 Club) — ne 


M 
Malneck, Matty (Ciro’s) L. 
Manone, Wingy (Jimmy Ryan’s) NYC, ne 


(Zebra) Green Bay, W 
(Seven Seas) Omaha, ne 
Miles, Wilma (Green Frog) Lake Charles, 


a, ¥ 
Mills Brothers, (Music Hall) Portland, Ore- 


, Eddie (Paramount) 


Modulators (Dragon Grill) Corpus Christi, 


bs _ ne 
Boys (Thunderbird) Las Vegas, 


° 
O’Brien & Evans (Le Chateau) 


P 
(Vine Gardens) Chicago, 
(Ruban Bleu) NYC, ne 





. me 
Bob (Nob Hill) Chicago, 


a. = Tealph (Child’s Paramount) NYC, 


2 
Rollini, Adrian (Park Sheraton) NYC, h 
Ronalds Brother Trio (Ciro’s) 


Savage Quartet, Johnny (Wellman) Okla- 





Senna, Tony (Towne) Hanford, Calif., ne 
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Shavers, Charlie (Blue Note) - Chicago, 


Sheldon, Louise (Berghoff) Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., ne 
Silhouettes (Bingo) Las Vegas, Out 1/23, 


ne 
Skylighters (101 Club) Henderson, Ky., 
Out 1/29, ne 

Smith Trio, Floyd (DuSable) Chicago, h 
Soft Winds (Windsor) Hamilton, Ont., h 
Spanier, Muggsy (Jazz Ltd.) Chicago, 


ne 

Stehman, Zeke (Boat) Terre Haute, Ind., 
pe 

Sunsetters (Silver Room) Chico, Cailif., 
el 


T 
— Brown Buddies (Moderne) Chicago, 


The Loose Screws & a Nut (Hollywood) 
Chicago, cl 
Three Reasons (Northland) Green Bay, 


Wis., h 
Three Suns (Bar O’Music) Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla., 2/2-3/1, ne 
Top Hats (Kentucky) Chicago, ne 
Townsmen Trio (West Athletic) Seattle, 


ne 

Trace, Al (On Tour) MCA 

Trenier Twins (Melodee) L. A., ne 
Tune Timers (Oddfield’s) Columbus, O., et 
Turner, Bill (Showboat) Crowley, La., ne 


v 
Vesely, Ted (Monkey Room) L. A., ne 
Victor Trio, Bob (Talk of the Town) Chi- 
cago, ne 


w 
Wagner, Vi & Jerry (Graemere) Chicago, 
h 


Wasson, Hal (Riviera) Corpus Christi, 
Texas, ne 

Williams Trio, Clarence (Village Van- 
guard) NYC, ne 


Y 
Wood Trio, Mary (Hickory House) NYC, 


ne 
Yankovic, Frankie (On Tour) MCA ; 
Young, Don (Flame) Sioux City, Iowa, ne } 


Zz 
Zany- a (Buddy Dare’s) Sacramento, 
Calif., 
Zarin, M Michael (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, hb 





Singles 


Adams, Lane (Brown) Louisville, h 
Adler, Larry (Casino) Toronto, ne 
Baron, Leigh (Sheraton) Chicago, h 
Beach, Gene (Esquire) Joliet, Ill., el 
Belafonte, Harry (Birdland) NYC, ne 











Branch, Phyllis (Paddock) Toronto, ne 
Brown, Cleo (Doll House) Palm Springs, ' 
alif., ne $ 


Brown, Ruth (Bop City) NYC, 1/19-2/9, 
ne; (Norman) Toronto, 2/3-16, ne 

Chapel, Bette (Kentucky) Chicago, ne 

Collins, Jack (Kimbal) Springfield, Mass., 
Out 2/12, h 

oo. Harry (Kentucky) Chicago, Out 1/15, 


Crosies, Les (Drake) NYC, h 

Davis, Bill (Smali’s Paradise) NYC, ne 

Eberly, Bob (Chubby’s) W. Collinswood, 
N. J., Out 1/15, ne; (Ft. wore 
troit, 1/17-29, an (Chez Ami) rand 


Rapids, Mich., 
Eckstine, Billy "(Million $) L, 1/17-28, 
t; (Rainbo Randevu) Salt Wake City, } 


1/27-28, b; (Cave) Vancouver. B. C., 2 
1/30-2/12, ne; (Ciro’s) San Franeist6, ed 
* 2/15-28, ne t 
Flowers, Pat (Baker’s) Detroit, el i 
Forrest, Helen (London Chop Howse) De- 
troit, Out 1/18, r; (Casino) Toronto, 
2/2-8, t 
Frye, Don (Jimmy Ryan’s) NYC, ne 
Gallez, Weela (Pastime) Des Moines, Out 
1/20, ne 
Hahn, Bobby (Roosevelt) Chicago, cl 
Handy, W. C. (Diamond Horseshoe) NYC, 
ne 
Harper, Ernie (Archway) Chicago, ne 
Hildegarde (Nicollet) Minnegpolis, Out 
aia h; (Chicago) Chicago, 1/27-2/2, 


Holiday, Billie (Regal) Chicago, 1/13-19, t 
Hurt, Jo (Ruban Bleu) C, ne 
— Marion (Olympia) Miami, 1/18- 


Kelley Jr., John (Blue Angel) NYC, tie 
Kirk, Lisa (Plaza) NYC; Out 1/24, h 
Laine, Frankie (Bop City) NYC, Out 
1/18, ne; (Loew's) Pittsburgh, 1/19- 
25, t 
Lee, Peggy (Fairmont) San Francisco, 
Out 1/28, h 
Lutcher, Nellie (Palomar) Seattle, Out 
1/15, t; (Melody) San Jose, Calif., 
1/17-28, ne; (Don Carlos Casino) Win- i 
nipeg, 2/3-9, ne } 
a ne (Bellerive) Kansas City, 1/13- 
26. 


Martin, Tony (LaBoheme) Miami, 1/15-28, 
nce; (Beachcomber) Miami, 2/15-28, ne 

MeNally, Mary (Trouville) NYC, ne 

Mercer, Mabel (Byline) NYC, ne 

Miller, Alan (Primo’s) Lynn, Mass., ne 

Miranda, Carmen (Copa) Miami Be 
1/13-26, ne 

Page, Patti (New Yorker) NYC, 1/12- 


Pierre, Lora (Bowman's) NYC, 

Ravazza, Carl (Chase) St. Louis, Out é 
1/15, 

Read, Kemp (Falstaff) Seekonk, Mass., r } 

as Yes ae Harry’s (Chase) St. Louis, 2/3- : 


16, : 
Robinson, Eddie (Ringside) Chicago, el } 
Savage, Bob (St. Clair) Chicago, h } 
Simpkins, Arthur Lee (Mount Royal) 

Montreal, 1/13-26, h; (Town Casino) 

Buffalo, 1/30-2/5, ne; (Prinee George) ; 

Toronto, 2/6-19, h; (Elmwood) ‘Wind- H 

sor, Oni., 2/20-3/5, h t 
Simmons, Lonnie (Harry's) Chieago, eb ; 
— sonny (Roosevelt) New Orleans, 

2/8- 

Scathern, Meri (Hi-Note) Chicago, ne 

Stears, Roger (Chatham) NYC, el 

Stewart, Charles (Wells’) NYC, ne ‘4 
Sutton, Ralph (Condon’s) NYC, ne i 
—— Tommy (Carlton) Rochester, 


h 
Tite “Andrew (New Era) Nashville, 
Tenn., ne ‘ 
Torme, Mel (Palomar) Seattle, 1/16-22, t; : 
(Palomar) Vancouver, B. C., 1/23-2/6, 


ne 
Tucker, Sophie (Cave) Vancouver, B. Ci, i 
Out 1/22, ne; (Carnival) Minneapolis, : 
1/26-2/8, nc; (Beachcomber) Miami, i 
Vaughan, pareh (Blue Note) Chicago, i 
Walter, Cy (Drake) NYO, b i 
Warren, Ernie (Coq Rouge) NYC, ne : 
be x ad (Hippodrome) Baltimore, 
» t 3 
— Kokomo (Theater) Logans- 


ee: Ind., el / 
rton, Step (Orchid) Springfield, Mi, 





el 
Wright, Martha (St. Regis) NYC, h 
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ancient vintage, except for a few 


| 
« s @ J @ ag he" 
N th ? oe rae ae 
in u 0 U i ral $ i and Miles was not too happy with 
0 Ad 4 it. The Carter band was 


paying at 
the Orpheum theater in 
les and Parker was working at the 
Finale club. Miles doubled jobs for 
a week and was roundly fined by 
the union for it. 

Long Time No Work 

Miles stayed on the coast for 
seven months without a job. He 
joined Billy Eckstine’s band, head- 
ing east, and was with the band 
five months. Hobart Dotson was 
playing lead trumpet (“he didn’t 
miss a note in five months,” Miles 
says) and Gene Ammons, Art 
Blakey, and Doug Mettome were 
also in the outfit. “Me and Art 
Blakey got Doug in the band in 
Detroit,” Miles remembers. Miles 
missed the last date with the Eck- 
stine crew because of illness. 

In the winter of 1947 Miles again 
joined Parker, this time at the 
Three Deuces in New York. Max 
Roach was on drums; Tommy Pot- 
ter, bass, and Duke Jordan, piano. 
They worked together til mid-1948, 
off and on at the Deuces and in 
| Detroit and Chicago. 

When the Royal Roost opened, 
|Miles went in with Allen Eager, 
|Kai Winding, Tadd Dameron, 
|Roach, and Curley Russell. His 
|second date at the Roost was with 
(Modulate to Page 19) 


Sam 


Marowitz 


SAXOPHONE INSTRUCTION 
F ly 1st Sa ith 
BOP HATS rats WOODY HERMAN 








By PAT HARRIS 


fs 
Chicago—“I don’t like to hear someone put down Dixie-| ° e | 
land. Those people who say there’s no music ine bop are just Those Wild > Wild BR arvard Boys 
stupid; it just ei how much they don’t know.” This was | ee 
Miles Davis speaking, and he rose to defend the universality 
a a aT plant — tried his best to pull Miles out of 
the jazz musician. : East St. Louis. 
Miles, whose definitely modern Sitting In 
Miles worked part of one sum- 


trumpet has been heard for the 
mer with a Creole band in Spring- 


last month at the Hi-Note here, is 
a mild, modest, quiet young may field, Ill. Guitarist Adam Lambert 
of 23, and he has a lot of respect \..’the leader, and Stanley Wil- 
for his elders. liams played drums. Pay was good, 
Net So New $100 a — = the ie — 

ys nee = = . .| only two weeks. One night the Billy 
aed — sadly Be Eckstine band came to town, and 
eet inst year—played some of the Miles, who had heard of Dizzy Gil- 
things Charlie Parker plays, par- lespie from Stitt, went to hear the 
ticularly a riff on Ko-Ko. We| band. a ae i 

7 ; er, an iles jus 

ew as oe oo have his horn with him. He sat in, | 


over there, and asked him where , A . ~ SM, | 
¥ : after assuring Gillespie (Eckstine’s | 
he had gotten the riff. He told us |music director at the time) that he | 


ae og teenedon Pa etapa |had a union card, and was started 


i y is way. That night he first 
larinet rt. I've heard Parker |0n his way. 
do 2 lot 5 things that show a Be- | heard Charlie Parker. 


: | When Miles. went to New York | 
chet influence, and Johnny Hodges,) 14 to Juilliard in 1945, 52nd | 


vas in i 3 ] 
Need Foundation | Street was in its heyday. Coleman | 


ie Hawkins was working on the 
“No, I never played Dixieland 


) Street and Joe Guy was with him | — 
myself. When I was growing up I | on trumpet. But half the time Guy |sion at the Heatwave. He showed 
layed like Roy Eldridge, Harry 


didn’t show up, so Miles sat in. He|up and, renewing his friendship 
ames, Freddie Webster, and any-|was working pretty steadily, with-|with Parker, worked with Charlie 
ene else I admired. You've got to/out pay, and going to school all|at the Three Deuces. Band had Al k 
start way back there before you | day. Then his wife (he married at | Haig, piano; Curley Russell, bass, | horn. ; 
can play bop. You've got to have|17) came to New York, and Miles|and Stan Levey, drums. They | He worked with Carter a month. 
a foundation.” had to look around for a job that |moved over to the Spotlite after | Most of the band’s book was of 
Miles himself started early. Not | would include a paycheck. three weeks, with Sir Charles 
as early as his 3- year-old son, 


i Leonard Ga- 
Gregory, who is already blowing a For Loot, Now a ont 


skin, bass, and Levey, drums. Dex- 
horn (“he has a natural rhythm,”| First one he found was at the|ter Gordon joined them after the 











(Photo by Roger Burk) 
Boston—Harvard’s Crimson Stompers (Down Beat, June 17) are 
ck in school and back playing Dixie to an ever-widening audience. 
Photo above was taken at one of their Sunday afternoon concerts in 
| Boston’s Savoy, where they alternate with Edmond Hall’s all-stars. 
| Recent appearances at Dartmouth, Smith College, and in a Cavalcade 
of Jazz program at Boston university have made Harvard pretty 
proud of the Stompers. They are, from the left, Hoagy Dunham, 
piano; Oliver Taylor, clarinet; Paul Watson, trumpet; Larry Eanet, 
trombone; John Harbo, bass; and Walt Gifford, drums. 














with the Davises for a while in 
New York in 1945. Miles says that 
when he plays with Parker or with 
Lee Konitz, “it sounds like one 


ys 


a i i hi i i i hi i hi i hi hi i i hi hi hi hi hls 














Miles reports proudly) but shortly | Spotlite, with tenorist Eddie Da-|first two weeks of the five-week a Pe we A S aaa Setee) HARRY JAMES ¢ GENE KRUPA 

after his 13th birthday. “I was ex-|vis; Rudy Williams, alto; Ernie | job. if Worn by Dizzy & other Cool s 

pecting a violin for a birthday | Washington, piano; Leonard Ga-| a ee SEND: Musicians OLIN STUDIOS 

present, and my father came home , oes en ee | ian cited of Diaden's ett 70: SFETON SALES CO. . 111 W. 48th St. © New York City 
i trumpet and the trumpet/drums. He n playing there | .. Sl -. Dept. Phone Circle 5-5167 

on & SrepS anyhow on the nights Guy did| Sit Charles and a drummer for a $9.25 postpaid 64, Uigeveed Station e Circle 


oveuueefe''''TTTTTT""7"7" 











. . |short time, and also played, for | 
show up for Hawkins, so just | pay this time. with Hawkins. Then, | 
moved in on a business basis. This | two years after he went to New| 
job lasted a month. : | York, Miles quit school and went 
Most of the bands Miles has | hones to Gnat’ tt. Louie 
TiL, once a week and taught daily | worked with were similar units, enees Siiatbet dike: tenting the 
classes in the high school there. |and the jobs were none too steady. | Riviere: in St. Louis = a Miles 
Miles was his pupil until he was|He ruefully describes his life as | joined him doe thn trip to the west 
uated from high school and|months of no work, interspersed | (hast Santee Winn an tee cohat 
York and two years|every quarter year or so with a/| eee yne CORRS 
left for New Yo y Mie gg ¥ then. Miles and Charlie are very 
at Juilliard. en “4 d little.” Mil aon friends, Charlie having lived 
Lets of Competition 2 worked so little, iles | sued 
_..  |says, “I could probably tell you 
“There was a lot of competition, | where I was playing any night in 








teacher. 

The teacher, Elwood Buchanan, 
was a good friend of Miles Sr., a 
dentist, and came around to all the 
grade schools in East St. Louis, 
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Order Now! 


“BOP X-POSED" BOBBY CHRISTIAN 
eS... MODERN DRUM STUDIES 
20 original bop solos for drums and for sight reading and counting 
bass drum $3.00 chart $4.50 
Bobby Christian Drum Pad. For wire brush and tympani practice, $20.00 
Bobby Christian Drum Stix, $1.25 
Kimball Bidg., Suite 1413 Wiha Sve. & Jackson Bivd. 
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Authentic Latin-Ameri: x cago 
and we all learned to play oThe the last three years.” (Timbales wm Instruction POOLED, ia. OED. BT OI 
quickly,” Miles remembers. e shiisiticiiasteained 5 ’ ; | 
teacher would say, ‘Brown, you WILLIE RODRIGUEZ 





played that line very well,’ and the 
next day we'd all be trying to play 
better than Brown. In four months 
we were playing marches.” 

He didn’t stick with marches, of 
course. When he was 15, Miles had 
his union card and was gigging 
around town and playing with Ed- 
die Randall’s big band in St. Louis, 


It doesn’t seem to bother him | 
very much, though. He likes to! 
play what he believes is non-com- 
mercial bop; a middle - register 
horn, subdued and soft, with a 
many-noted complexity few other 
trumpeters can match. 

“I play high when I work with 
a big band,” Miles says, “but I 


Staff Member WMGM 
merly with Paul Whiteman 
RUDIMENTS 4 IN DANCE 


agen Avter System TOLLIN & WELCH 
Aatharied Surat DRUM & MUSIC STUDIOS 
INSTRUCTION IN ARRANGING, VOICE, AND ALL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS BY PROGRESSIVE NAME BAND MUSICIANS 


Musical Instruments ° Pp ° A 
t St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc STUDIOS 
lil W. 48th St. © New York City 
Phone Circle 5-5167 
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Phone Walnut 2-233] 











ARRANGER’S EDUCATION 














prefer not to. A lot of trumpeters, 
Gillespie is one, have trouble con- 
trolling their tone when they play 
low. I don’t want to have that 
trouble.” 

After the Spotlite, Miles read 
that Bird would be at a jam ses- 


in 9 Self-explanatory Volumes 
Endorsed by Leading Arrangers, 
PRICE $9.00 COMPLETE—NEW!! 
Write or Phone 


Dr. Maury Deutseh 


153 W. S7TH ST., N. Y.C., Cl 6-5568 


across the river. He was a 
friend of Clark Terry, still one of 
his favorite trumpet players, and 
‘of Sonny Stitt. The Randall band, 
a Savoy Sultans -siyled outfit, 
= shows at the Rhumboogie 
in St. Louis and Sonny heard Miles 
there. He tried to = Miles to join 
the Tiny Bradshaw band, but 
Miles’ mother refused to let her 
16- ld leave home. 

e also had a chance to join 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
Music College 


Present students include former 














DRUMMERS. January series now ready! 
SAM ULANO’S 


Monthly Progressive Study Charts orchestra doing weekly dramatic 








Illinois J ie end Melba ARE YOU BEAT CONSCIOUS? 
Cotton Pickers, whose trumpet 
playing manager, A. J. Suliman, 


Learn to Play Progressively With All 
Styles Of Bands 
































FOR DRUMMERS 


Don't miss the January series of 6 Study 
Charts! Each chart gives you a full week's 
practice routine that is mew... fresh .. . 
up to the minute! Marvelous helps for the 
































ican on DRUMS VIBRAHARP TYMPANIQ|| drummer... sradent - - . professional! 
ARRANGE me! Tee e OFF - or e entire 
be ing the SY OLIVER-DICK JACOBS Be-Bop Analyzed To Play With Taste month’s 6 Study Charts + + + and your 
eystem of RN APPLIED ARRANGING. And a Beat 7, back . . Ht. a meeaeay satis- 
; : anuary s uday ar’ ve you an 
og ny cote ng ten oo = outebhs CLARENCE CARLSON — mat practicing on the following 
through personal lessons or by mail. subjects : 
Call. write or for full informa- Cosmopolitan School of Music 1—RUDIMENTAL STUDY #2 
tion and free y OLIVER G. |. Bil Approved 2—ACCENTED TRIPLETS = 
DICK — 1625 Kimball Building, Chicago 4 3—MAMBO STUDY #1 
1619A . 19—Clrcle 7-2904 HArrison 7-4868 4—20 LEFT HAND EXERCISES 
5—HOME PRACTICING ON YOUR SET 
6—FOUR BAR SOLO USING BASS & 
SNARE 
GUITARISTS’ PUBLICATIONS PRESENT Ogg R OTE ED eR mC me 
3 BIG GUITAR OFFERS on aot od =. above Ce by return 
mail. tails with your order. 
The GEORGE M MODERN CUI. © VARIETY RECORD ALBUM Order Now! Send Check or Cash to Sam Ulano 
Chord Im- Six i and tifull erent re- 
akan & aunghese daca <o cined corded orgimls by ‘Ceorge M. Smits, ||| SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 
fi T "s Cuitaris Holl solo: teacher .¥. .¥. 
——_ designed for a ig! Guitarists ae en ee -s Flamence 1739 Boston Road N. Y. 60, N. Y¥. 
Vietor } Dave Rose, Oscar Moo 1 Price 
ieeien he aa Price $3.50 © TWO COLLECTIONS OF GUITAR 
SOLOS (Plectrum) Volumes 1 and 
"tee ele by GEORGE M. SMITH. Brilliant orig Study win 
imals and standards recorded 
PLUS 2 SOLO COLLECTIONS (Vol. Trumpet — Saxophone — Clarinet 
1 & 2) $4.50 Special Instructions in ad-lib. Send for 
See your local dealer or write direct to AD-LIB books | & II. $1.00 Each. No C.O.D. 
. 817 S. Lorraine Bivd., 117 W. 48th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
GUITARISTS’ PUBLICATIONS {,5:.“cor Circle 5-5123 











men from bands of .Tex Beneke, 
Gene Krupa, Glenn Miller, Boyd 
Raeburn, Alvino Rey, Gus Arnheim, 
Charlie Barnet, Lionel Hampton, 
Count Basie, Tony Pastor, Al Don. 
ohue, Stan Kenton. Faculty in- 
cludes SAM SAXE, DR. ALFRED 
SENDREY (MGM), RUSS GAR. 
CIA (NBC), JACK N. STERN 
(Capitol Records, Inc.) KEN FAR- 
RAR (Bobby Sherwood & Johnny 
Long). JERRY BRENT (Modern 
Records, Frankie Masters, Tony Pas- 
tor, Al Donahue), Alvin L. Learned, 
A.B. & M. Mus., Director. 

Two-year courses include private in- 
struction, complete band rehearsals, 
Radio background writing for studio 


show, concert band, weekly record- 
ing sessions, modern vocal groups, 
arranging and recording of original 
pop tunes, study of arranging from 
the first week, harmony, counter- 
point, sight-reading, ear-training and 
composition. 

“Deciding on a career as an ar- 
ranger for dance bands, I took the 
entrance tests for Westlake and en- 
tered July, 1948. I am happy to say 
that already I am arranging for 
Ralph Bass of Jewel Recording Co. 
and also for Tommy Pirtle for tele- 
vision.” . , . Herman Pettus, Musi- 
cians Local #767, Los Angeles 11. 
(Billboard says his record “Chit- 
lin” is really selling in NYC.) 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE of MUSIC 
Vine and Yucca Streets, Hollywood 28 
C Please mail me additional free folder. 


C) Please send me G.I. 


Main interest... 


training information. 
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All Styles 
Suit Miles 


(Jumped from Page 18) 


a 10-piece band, ints Konitz, 
Mulligan, Roach, cKibbon, 
Lewis, Junior ed trombonist 
Ted Kelly, and Bill Barber on 
tuba. Pancho Hagood sang with 
the unit. The first Roost date last- 
ed eight weeks; the second, two. 


Capitol Contract 


The Capitol recording contract} 


followed, with eight sides cut. 
Those issued already are Mevef 
Budo, Godchild/Jeru, and B 

/Israel, Fourth release, o 
Be Milo/Rouge, will be out soon. 
On Miles’ first recording, a blues 
with Herbie Fiel he says “I 
fouldn’t be hear ‘count of I 
into a mute and was fright- 
ened.” He’s recorded a number of 
sides with Parker, including a cou- 
ple of albums, and some things in- 
cluding Milestones and Half Nelson 
under his own name on Savoy. 

On the apes ae Ko-Ko, Dizz = 
lespie was playing piano and ha 
to double on trumpet for Miles be- 
cause Miles said he was too ner- 
yous to play. The label has Miles’ 
name on it as trumpeter, and has 
caused some confusion. 

The Eckstine band, he believes, 
was the best of all modern units, 
with the possible close second of 
Claude Thornhill’s band when Gil 
Evans was writing for it and Lee 
Konitz was in the reed section. 





‘The Greatest’ 


“Thornhill had the greatest band 
of these modern times,” Miles sa Bs 
“except for Eckstine, and he 
stroyed it when he took out the 
tuba and the two French horns. It 
was pee yg gr good and musi- 
cally . For the Capitol records 
I made last year I wanted to get 
a band as close to the sound Evans 
writes for as I could 

“I’m going to try to get Evans to 
do four more arrangements for our 
next record date with Capitol, and 
have John Lewis and Gerry Mulli- 
gan do some writing too. I'll use 
the same instrumentation, and the 
same men.” 


Favorites 


Miles’ favorite musicians, who 
form a huge, formidably hetero- 
geneous group, include John Lewis, 
whose composing and arranging 
skill he greatly admires; Evans; 
Will Bradley, “who writes like 
Stravinsky”; Parker; Konitz; 
Freddie Webster ; Vie Coleson 
(who worked with Hawkins before 
Joe Guy, and is now out of the 
business); Fats Navarro, whose 
ability to play high and fast and 
still sound pretty he. finds amaz- 
ing; Bechet; Billie Holiday; Louis 
Armstrong; Gillespie, who Miles 
says is still progressing, and on 
and on. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a musician for whom 
the seerening Miles wouldn’t have 


a omy word. 

e has nothing good to say, 
however, about band promoters 
(“look what they’ve done to Diz- 
zy”) and club operators. The night 

club operators especially. “The 
don’t treat musicians with enoug 
respect,” Miles complains. “They 
think all jazz musicians are irre- 
sponsible drunkards. 


Like Paris 


“What I would like to do is to 
spend eight months in Paris and 
four months here. Eight months a 
year where sep ’re accepted for 
what you can and four months 
here use — well, it’s hard to 
leave all this.” Like a great many 
jazz musicians who have been in 
Europe, —_ feels that’s the only 
place to bring v5 his two children 
and to, live freely as a man him- 
self. 

Until then, he can count on an- 
other year with Capitol, and may- 
be a little work. During the last 
year he worked a couple of weeks 
at Soldier Meyers’ in Brooklyn, 
Fomse the Paris jazz festival with 

arker, four one-niters around 
New York, and a month at the Hi- 
Note. When he closed here, nothing 
very substantial was in sight. 
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ARRANGEMENTS made _ individually to 
your specifications. Original manuscripts. 
No lists. Box 481, Down Beat, Chicago 1. 


COMBO ARRANGEMENTS of well-known 
classics, $1.50 each. Voiced for trumpet, 
alto, tenor, trombone, rhythm. Lists. 
Louis de Paolis, 8 E. Fayette St., Union- 
town, Penna. 


SPECIALS!! Trumpet, tenor, alto, rh: 


ythm 
Free list. ARRANGING SERVICE, 334 
Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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FREE CATALOG. nn a JAZZ rec- 
ords, J. Rose, E. 15th., NYC 3. 
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FOR SALE Maleoim Re ry wee F — MISCELLANEOUS 
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LATEST — GREATEST — 8 arrangements 
$2.00. Piano and three instruments. Dis- 
counté on 7 arrangements, ALL STAR 
CO., Box 608, Sharpsville, Penna. 











OLD-TIME eremais. Dutchman, Scandi- 
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(Music Engraver-Printer), 4619 Third 
st., McKeesport, Penna. 


PARODIES! SONGS! Catalog free. Klein- 
ly 6146-P Strohm, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. 











The next = Off the Record 
b 


1 Russo and Lloyd | pha 





BEBOP OR COMMERCIAL. Made to order 
for any size combo or band. No lists. 


$1.50 per part. W. Baylor, C/O Baylor 





Cons. of Music, 807 W., 
cago 20. 


79th St., Chi- 


c 'y 

Lifton, will ne. Charlie Chris- 

tian’s guitar chorus on the Benny 
man sextet side of ’'ve Found 

a New Baby. It will be in the Feb. 





Voice Goes On Tour 

New York — Following his ree- 
ord-breaking two-day stand at the 
State theater in Hartford, Frank 
Sinatra is lining up a theater tour 
starting in February which will 
run eight to 10 weeks. Tour would 
wind up in New York, where he’ll 

obably play the Capitol theater. 

hile on tour, the Voice will wire- 
tape his nightly radio show. 





Buy Jerome Sides 


New York — Four sides cut by 
Henry Jerome’s Kemp-styled hand 
for Celebrity records have been 
taken over by London records. Two 
of the sides, Souvenir and Daddy’s 
Little Girl, have already been Me 
leased with the other 
Me Trail and Tell ont 
More, due in February. 





Reactivate Domino 


New Lema - ae Goldblum, 
who managed bby Jackson's 
short-lived big band t spring, 


has taken over as we manager 
of the reactivated Domino records. 
Label’s first releases under its new 
“ese will feature Buddy Tate’s 

Eddie Lock _ Davis’ band, 
a blues singer Max Bailey. 





10 issue of Down Beat, on the 
newsstands Jan. 27. 





Here are the titles: 


DB 100 Stompin’ At The Savoy—Sheboblou Trio 
Embraceable You—Sheboblou Trio 


DB 101 On The Alamo—Eddie Getz Quintet 
Starlight Jump—Eddie Getz Quintet 


YOU CAN'T 1 BOY 0 


_..BUT DOWN BEAT 
WILL G/VE THEM TO YOU! 


“HERE'S THE PITCH! 


THESE JE RECORDS. 





so 
‘eee 


Bs 


he eet 


Send in your subscription (or renewal) to Down Beat for one, two or 


three years, using the blank below, and you may have your choice of 


one, two or three of these three great jazz records by the Eddie Getz 


DB 102 What Is This Thing Called Love?— 


Sheboblou Trio 


These Foolish Things—Sheboblou Trio 


"In my opinion the Sheboblou trio sides are 
a truly unique combination of modern jazz 


agency commissions. 


Quintet and the Sheboblou Trio (Shelly Manne, Bob Carter and Lou 


Stein). The subscription must come direct from you, no agents nor 


Or induce one or two other chaps to give you their subscriptions at five bucks 


per to forward with your own fiver. You get choice of two or all three of the 


sound and a free-wheeling type of rhythm 


too seldom found. It's the 


kind of chamber 


music of which there should be more than 


somewhat of.” 


(Down Beat record reviewer) 


“Inspiring music by little known musicians, 
who deserve to be with the best knowns!" 


(conductor of Hot Box column 
for disc collectors in Down Beat) 


"Here at last is genuine bop that still has its 
roots in jazz: easy on the ears, with a beat for 
the feet, a revelation for the Johnny-come- 


lately and a reaffirmation 
know." 


Down 


MICHAEL LEVIN 


GEORGE HOEFER 


Name 


Street & 
for those in the 


JOHN LUCAS 


jazz critic and former 
eat record reviewer) 





City & Zone 


0 Remittance Enclosed 


discs and they each receive one record. Use the blank yourself, put their names 


and addresses on a separate paper. No special two or three year rates on this 


deal, though, strictly five bucks apiece! 


DOWN BEAT PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago |, 


MAIL THIS ORDER TODAY! es 


Send me records: 


DB 1OB s...ccecccececesenel_]} 
DB 101 ..........0-0- acocenl_} 
DB 102 ...........20-. aon a 


Please Enter my DOWN BEAT subscription 


(] I year (26 Issues) $5 


() 2 years (52 Issues) $8 


[)3 years (78 issues) $i! 


| | SEN bastaseere 


0 Send Bill 


1-27-50 
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